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“w,% 
144 COME THROUGH...” 
I know I’ll come through because I’ve got to. 
a 


They hate me... 
They’re afraid of me... 
They’ve got to get me... 

Penned up in their pillbox, they know if I get to 
a gun slit alive, I’ll shove the nozzle inside and 
turn on the heat and the air will suck out and 


inching 


their lungs will burst and their will to fight will 
along... 


go up in a roaring flame. 
. crawling 


along... 


Creeping 

along... 

While the sweat trickles down from your arm- 

pits and ice water runs down your spine and 
...and the 


your guts pull in as the guns begin 
bullets cut ruts in the rock where you’re going 
to be and where you’ve just been... 


You think of the strangest things. 
The way Bill smiled when he won a pot... how 
..and row 


Jack hoped for a letter he never got . 
on row how white the crosses grow. And it all 
... like that 


runs together with pictures of home 
day in the ninth when you went to bat with two 
out and two on and they asked for a hit and 


you came through in the pinch and you won. 


I'll come through again... 


Let's All Back the Attack! 
Buy Extra War Bonds. 


Because in the Marines a man is trained to stand 
work, to dare, to take 
not just for 


alone... trained to 
chance, to go ahead on his own. 
himself but his buddy, his platoon, his regiment, 

.. his kids .. . the country 


. his wife . 


the Corps . 
he’s \.illing to fight and die for. 
That’s the spirit that made America strong... 


That’s the spirit that’s going to win this war . 
I'll be looking for when I come 


That’s what 
home. 
7 o . 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 
Vought Corsairs and Grumman 
prope llers for United 


engines for the Navy’s 
Helleats ... Hamilton Standard 
Nations bombers . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, 
jeeps, tanks and trucks readying production lines for 
4 % 
| 


\ 


All of us devoted 
\ 
le am 
The Army-Navy 
in awarded to 


Sikorsky helicopters. 
100% to winning this war...to speeding the 


Nash- Kelvinator 


peace when our men will come back to their 
7 
Propeller 


..to the day when we 
Corp., 


jobs and homes and even better futures than 
Division 


they had before. 
build for you an even finer Kelvinator, ar 


eve? 
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Back in the ’80’s, a mysterious cattle 
fever was causing American farmers 
and ranchers a loss of $50,000,000 a 
year. 

Three scientists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Smith, Kilborne, 
and Curtice — set to work on the prob- 
lem and discovered that the disease 
was spread by the bite of the cattle 
tick. Field workers devised a method 
of vat-dipping to kill the tick. 

But when government scientists 
went out into the southern and south- 
western states to try to get cattlemen 
to dip their cattle, they were met with 


How to save $50,000,000 a year 


such hostility that they had to carry 
six-shooters for self-protection. Three 
inspectors were murdered. Vats were 
dynamited. Local authorities refused 
to take action against the guilty. 

With a little more imagination . . . 
and a little more receptivity to new 
ideas . . . these farmers could have 
added fifty millions of dollars yearly 
to their income! 

If we do not fall into the same error, 
we can add immeasurably to our in- 
come today. 

For America is only beginning to 
grow. Our swiftly expanding knowl- 


edge, our natural inventiveness, and 
our will to achieve can bring us into a 
whole new era of national well-being. 
This is the great opportunity of 
American business . . . to help deveiop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of abundance, new goals 
of employment, new wealth for all. 
Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication ... a 
tool as necessary, and useful, as ma- 
chinery, or accounting, or research. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Cattle in the 14 states where 
tick fever once raged unchecked can now grow twice as fast and attain 
twice the weight. Milk production per cow has increased as much as 42% . 


Today, largely because of tick eradication, these 14 states produce 
g 4 t 

milk having an approximate farm value of $800,000,000 yearly, and 
g PI ; 

provide a farm income from the sale of cattle of $600,000,000 yearly. 


Not only that, but the discovery of Smith, Kilborne, and Curtice 
started a whole train of medical research which resulted in the control 


of malaria and yellow fever! 


N. W. AYER & SON, inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 











Air combat. Gen. H. H. Arnold, head of 
the Army Air Forces, announced that, 
from Dec. 7, 1941, to May 15, 1944, Army 
airmen destroyed 16,510 enemy planes, 
probably destroyed 4,650 and damaged 
5,546 in aerial fighting. In the same period, 
the Army lost 5,718 combat-type planes in 
combat. Meanwhile, 3,664 enemy planes 
were destroyed on the ground, 347 prob- 
ably destroyed and 1,432 damaged, to 236 
American planes lost on the ground. In 
addition, the Army lost 200 noncombat- 
type planes due to enemy action in the air 
or on the ground. General Arnold said, 
too, that Army Air Forces destroyed 320,- 
489 tons of Japanese shipping in the first 
four months of this year. 


Navy commissions. The Navy an- 
nounced that very few commissions will be 
granted to civilians in the future. Virtually 
all officers are to be procured by advanc- 
ing enlisted men. 


Mustering-out pay. The Navy said 
about 45,000 men and women discharged 
from the Navy and Coast Guard had not 
applied for their mustering-out pay. Ap- 
plication should be made to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts’ Field Branch, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Army separations. Separations from 
the Army averaged about 50,000 monthly 
in the first quarter of 1944, the Army an- 
nounced, by comparison with a separation 
rate that ran as high as 90,000 a month in 
late 1943. Separations, which include dis- 
charges, casualties, prisoners of war and 
deaths, since Pearl Harbor totaled 1,163,- 
000 on March 31. 


Theological students. Selective Service 
informed local draft boards that, to obtain 
a draft deferment, a ministerial student 
must produce: A statement that he is pre- 
paring to enter the ministry of a recog- 
nized church, religious sect or religious or- 
ganization; a statement from a high auth- 
ority of his church that the student has 


The March OF The News 





been accepted as a candidate for the min- 
istry and that the church is in need of 
ministers, and a statement from a recog- 
nized theological or divinity school that he 
is pursuing a full-time, accelerated course. 


Food. The Agriculture Department fore- 
cast “relatively good” food supplies in the 
next three months, to be followed by a 
decline later in the year. 

After an acute shortage, the War Food 
Administration reported onions now were 
so ample they may be eaten without stint. 

The Office of Price Administration 
established ceiling prices for white po- 
tatoes, which it said would mean a 5 per 
cent increase in retail cost over last year. 


Summer oil rations. OPA said fuel oil 
rations would be allowed this summer for 
use in oil cooking stoves and hot-water 
heaters, even though the consumer also 
may have a coal or wood-burning stove. 
In view of the over-all fuel shortage, it 
was thought that a greater saving would 
be effected by the use of oil. 


Veterans’ benefits. The House made 
several changes in the Senate’s GI Bill of 
Rights, and then passed the measure. The 
House bill calls for loan guarantees for vet- 
erans of up to $2,500, where the Senate 
specified a $1,500 maximum. The House 
version authorizes educational benefits to 
include all veterans not past 24 at the time 
of their induction, and would extend them 
to those beyond that age upon a showing 
that war service interrupted their educa- 
tion or that they need refresher courses. 
The House provided 26 weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation at $20 weekly, as 
against a Senate provision for 52 weeks at 
rates ranging from $15 to $25 weekly. Dif- 
ferences are to be adjusted in conference. 
The Senate passed and sent to the White 
House legislation increasing the pensions 
of disabled veterans of both World Wars, 
from $100 to $115 monthly for service-con- 
nected disabilities, and from $40 to $50 for 
nonservice-connected disabilities. 
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Through the Roof 


The whole vast area of conquered 
Europe is a Nazi stronghold. Massive 
walls and powerful fortifications defend 
it—all as nearly impregnable as Hitler 
can make them. 


But overhead there are no walls. It 
is through the roof that Allied bombers 
have inflicted the heaviest 
Germany’s war-making machine. 


blow s on 


To the valiant young Americans who 
man the 30eing Flying Fortresses, 
“through the roof” now has an added 
significance. On days when there was 
a thick overcast, Europe was once safe 
from precision bombing. Today new 
navigation devices enable the Fortress 


ie 


bombardier to hit his target through 
dense cloud cover with almost the same 
uncanny accuracy as in clear air. The 
first raid by the Forts on Berlin was made 
under just such conditions. 


The deadly bombing done by the big 
Boeing planes has become a matter of 
wonder, not only to our Allies but to 
the enemy. After Flying Fortresses had 
demolished the Messerschmitt plant at 
Regensburg without allowing a single 
bomb to fall on a hospital which was 
practically a part of the factory area, our 
Eighth Air Force fliers got a special radio 
message from the Luftwaffe. The net 
of it was: “Congratulations on your accu- 
racy. We don’t know how you do it!” 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The Fortress crews know the answer. 
It is done by cool courage, skill and 
training, and by the bombing stability 
of the steady flying Forts themsel\ es. 


Some day Boeing's design, engineering 
and manufacturing skills will be turned 
again to products of peace. You can be 
if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


sure of any such product 





NEW AIR FORCES COMBAT FILM 


The Army Air Forces motion picture, 
“The Memphis Belle,” shows heroic 
crews of Boeing Flying Fortresses in 
actual combat over Germany. See it at 
your local theater. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE MEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 





THE TOUCH OF 


TOMUDRROW 


Flight Plan for 


Swift progress is in the air . . . both figuratively and 
literally . . . for our neighbors to the South. 

Vast land areas—far reaches of the interior—fabu- 
lously rich—beckon our vigorously air-minded amigos. 
Air trails already web the maps. 

Fairchild planes play a vital role in the ambitious 
plans of the Latin American nations. They have long 
been familiar sights in the skies above Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. Colombia and Peru 


6 THE. PLANES ae 





New Frontiers 


son. Keen interest is being shown in the multi-purpose 
Fairchild AT-21. And still greater attention follows the 
development of the revolutionary new Fairchild all- 
metal Cargo plane. 

Today, in her own factories, Brazil is turning out 
Fairchild planes and soon will be building Ranger 
engines. From Fairchild and Ranger engineers she is 
acquiring the knowledge and engineering data neces- 
sary to produce them in quantity. 


Whatever the direction of their aviation 





will see them soon. Fairchilds ply the 
Amazon trade routes for Panair do Brasil. 
Many are used in private flying. 
Hundreds of Fairchild PT-19’s train mili- 
tary pilots of these nations. Still others 
serve as military taxicabs for air force liai- 





The Need Is Great 
Double Your Purchases of 


WAR BONDS 


activities, these nations have had the 
friendly, interested cooperation of Fair- 
child’s experts, backed by the full resources 
of an organization whose credo it has al- 
ways been to build “the touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today.” 
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There is a start now of planning for the time when troops come home, when 
demobilization begins to take the place of mobilization, when forces are cut down. 

That time may not be so far away. It could come by the year end. It's near 
enough t» force White House attention, to cause Congress to approve unanimously 
various benefits for veterans: unemployment insurance, education, loans, pensions. 

Also: It is near enough to cause official consideration of who is to get out 
of service first, of who is to be demobilized, who to occupy Germany, who to carry 
on the war against Japan. Problems are wrapped up in those decisions. 

Once Germany is defeated.....Qutlook is about like this: 

Army size rather quickly can be cut about in half. Army Air Forces can 
come down in size, too. Navy, Marines will stay at full war strength, with no 
cut. Maybe 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 can come from the Army and Air Forces. 

In the reduction: Men who've been overseas longest, who have fought hardest 
will come out first. Older men, men aged 30 and over, will be favored over men 
under 30. They're the ones with the hardest postwar adjustment problem. Fathers 
will tend to be favored over non-fathers. Demobilization will not be uniform. 

Men just now being drafted may or may not be the last out. It will be easy 
to let them out first. They will be least trained, least effective as soldiers. 
Army will want veterans for the Pacific war, for occupation of Germany. Veter- 
ans, however, will want to be demobilized first. They will have earned it. 

Officers in Washington and throughout U.S., lawyers, accountants, etc., 
will probably be the last out. There are big jobs for them in demobilization. 


























Navy will do the bulk of the fighting against Japan. Army Air Forces will 
have a big job there, too. They can do it with fewer than present 2,300,000 men. 

Marines will do much of the landing, much of the land fighting. Army will 
need far fewer than its present 5,500,000 men to do its part of that job. 

It may require 250,000 men to occupy Germany as U.S. share. Men who did not 
do much actual fighting may get that job. It could last for many months. 

Result is that demobilization will be spotty, a staggered affair. 








As veterans start back from the wars.....Congress assures these things: 

Colleges, now depressed, will boom. There'll be assurance of one to four 
years of education for every qualified veteran. Large numbers will go to school. 

Loans, interest free the first year, will help veterans to start a business, 
to buy a home, to buy a farm, to get a new start in life. There will be a boom in 
numbers of little retail stores, in demand for real estate of many kinds. 

Size of individual pensions will be 15 per cent higher than in the past. 

There will be free medical and hospital service for millions of veterans 
and their families. A boom in new Government hospital construction lies ahead. 

Special unemployment insurance payments will be large. 

And: A bonus comes later. It is being deferred temporarily. Its size will 
vary from $10,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000, spread over 10 years. Congress 
will decide which is the figure after veterans show more nearly what they want. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 





Do not get the idea that your personal taxes will come down 50 per cent 
when the war is over. That's just talk to lend a little comfort to taxpayers. 

It_ is true that tax revenues can come down from $47,000,000,000 at the peak 
to about $25,000,000,000 and still provide a balanced postwar budget. 

However: Much of that reduction will grow from a lowered national income, 
from a shrinkage from the present inflated wartime level. Then there will have 
to be reduction or elimination of excess=-profits taxes, of many excises. 

Individuals will be lucky to get much more than a token tax reduction. 

Veterans probably will refuse to be sorry for taxpayers who stayed home. 
Aid to them will cost between $3,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 annually. U.S. 
military costs will vary from $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a year, depending 
on how much collective security Congress will accept, or how much imperialism it 
will insist upon. Interest on public debt will cost at least $5,000,000,000. 

There'll have to be something for public works, for farmers, for operations. 

So: Ordinary individual income taxpayers may have to be satisfied with tax 
Simplifications now voted, with some minor concessions--if budget is balanced. 
We explain on page 19 how present tax-simplification changes will affect you. 











Right now, everything depends on how strong Germany still is. 

All of these other things, demobilization, taxes, casualties, draft de- 
mands, everything, are related to what U.S.-British troops will find in Europe. 
Nobody knows the exact answer. Nobody outside the German High Command 
knows the state of oil reserves, the volume of weapon production, the quality of 
German troops, the state of German civilian morale. Bombing effects are a mystery. 

Yet, there are some telltale signs. 

Many 16-year-olds are turning up among German prisoners, many over 40, too. 

Fewer planes rise to challenge Americans in daylight attacks. 

Ammunition and weapons have run short in Italy. 

Trains now can run only at night in some areas, to escape bombing. 

It is barely possible that Western Europe may turn out to be a shell; that 
pressure, when applied intensively, will bring about a rather sudden collapse. 

That is barely possible. More probable is a skilled and bitter defense in 
which surrender will be forced only after months of heaviest fighting. It may 
be winter before the real knockout can come. Bombing results may tell. 












































As for the developing war in the Pacific..... 

Japan is not far from being on the ropes in Northern Burma. 

She's holding her whole new empire by what could prove to be a mere thread. 

Japan can probably expect U.S. back in the Philippines by autumn. She has 
a lot to worry her on the China coast. It probably is not so far distant when 
Japan proper can be bombed rather regularly, with forces that will grow in size. 

So: By early 1945, Japan is likely to be in a very uncomfortable position. 





At home, the political situation is being stirred more actively. 

Mr. Roosevelt now has the delegates for renomination. It's all set. 

Governor Dewey appears to be moving toward a first-ballot nomination. 

Ohio's Governor Bricker still definitely is in the running for second place. 

Henry Wallace seems to be Mr. Roosevelt's choice for running mate. 

War events will influence profoundly the November election outcome. It is 
notable that the President and his aides are increasingly confident. 

In Congress, there's a new variety of political jitters. There is worry 
over the way conservative Democrats have been having political trouble while 
New Dealers are winning renomination without much difficulty. Idea now is that 
maybe the country is not swinging as far to the right as many thought; that labor 
votes, when brought out, can continue to be a determining factor in elections. 

















See also pages 13, 15, 20. 
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, BELLS FOR ADANO 


Hundreds of Adanos, known by other 
names and scattered throughout the 
world, find daily consolation in bells 
the Axis hasn’t been able to silence 
—the NBC chimes. 


Every night and day of the year, 
America’s best-known radio signal rings 
through friendly and enemy countries 
alike, carrying hope among the down- 
trodden .. . sounding a warning to this 
nation’s enemies... echoing a welcome 
and familiar note to Americans fighting 
abroad. 


An Italian prisoner now in the U. S. 
writes: ““When I think how the voice of 
NBC brings daily. comfort to so many 
Italians suffering in the homeland under 
the German heel, I should like to shake 
your hand.” 


Long before Hitler marched into Po- 


Stay tuned to the 


ert 
wi, 4 


rhe ‘ 3 


land, 
languages over two powerful interna- 
tional short-wave transmitters beamed 
to various parts of the world. Countless 
hundreds abroad learned to rely on 
NBC for news and entertainment. 


NBC began broadcasting in six 


Pearl Harbor marked the beginning 
of increased, and ever-increasing co- 
operation between the Government and 
NBC. Its International Division became 
a hard-hitting front-line weapon in the 
field of psychological warfare. 

* * - 

NBC’s international broadcasts began 
as an experiment... just one of the 
many types of experiments NBC carries 
on constantly to maintain its leadership 
in radio. It is the results of these ex- 
periments . . . experiments in many 
fields . . . which help keep NBC out in 
front, help make NBC “‘The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


America’s No. 1 Network 
AE! 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 





Need a paper 
that’s strong 
when wet? 








...and also 
resists grease? 
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Consider Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment, the great wet-strength paper. You 
can soak Patapar in water indefinitely— 
boil it and it will remain firm and strong. 
In the dairy industry where butter wrap- 
pers are sterilized with boiling water 
and alkaline solutions this characteristic 
of Patapar is a “must’’. 

As for grease, Patapar has amazing 
ability to resist the penetration of 
grease, fats, or oils. 


179 types 
of PATAPAR 


Patapar is produced in a range of varia- 
tions or types to fill many different needs. 
For example: There are types of Patapar 
to handle problems of extreme grease or 
moisture penetration. Another type of 
Patapar resists passage of air. There’s 
a Patapar for food products which must 
have wrappers that allow them to 
“breathe”. All in all 179 types of Pata- 
par for special purposes have been per- 
fected since Patapar was first manufac- 
tured in America 59 years ago. 


NOTE TO BUSINESS MEN: 


Because of the present pulp shortage the 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted to 
a limited group of weights and finishes, 
and its use is confined to war assign- 
ments and essential civilian needs. How- 
ever, with an eye to the future, we wel- 
come inquiries from manufacturers who 
are thinking about post-war packaging 
needs or who have a special problem that 
Patapar might solve. 

If you will write us on your business 
letterhead outlining your problem, we’il 
tell you frankly whether there’s a type 
of Patapar that can help you. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 








as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, according to a federal circuit 
court decision, exercise your right of free 
speech to the extent of pointing out to your 
workers the advantages of an independent 
union over a union affiliated with a na- 
tional labor organization. However, the 
court holds that these comments must be 
unconnected with antiunion activity. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT report your food in- 
ventories on a State-wide basis if you 
operate more than one wholesale establish- 
ment in a single State. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration now requires such wholesalers 
to report inventories on a county basis. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to give preference 
to farmers’ orders for a number of desig- 
nated items, such as hand tools, if the 
farmer certifies that he requires the sup- 
plies for farm operations, as distinguished 
from household operations. This War Pro- 
duction Board order is issued to dealers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, successfully chal- 
lenge a price order by OPA if the order 
operates to give a competitor an advantage 
over you that he did not formerly enjoy. 
The Emergency Court of Appeals so holds 
in invalidating a regulation that author- 
ized paper mills to pay brokerage allow- 
ances to brokers on top of full ceiling 
prices for wastepaper, but refused to give 
the same allowances to persons who acted 
as exclusive selling agents. 


* * x 


YOU CAN avoid paying personal in- 
taxes on the entire income of a 
partnership formed with your wife, who 
also holds a partnership interest in trust 
for your children. The U.S. Tax Court de- 
cides in one case that a bona fide_partner- 
ship between husband and wife acts to 
relieve the husband from being wholly tax- 
able for the partnership inc&me, even 
though he exercises a large measure of con- 
trol as managing partner. 


come 


YOU CAN now use aluminum paint for 
more purposes than hitherto was allowed. 
WPB has expanded the permissible uses 
of aluminum paint through June 30. 
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and administrative decision 


YOU CANNOT refuse to arbitrate 
question with a union concerning the pro 
motion of workers if your labor contrag 
provides that such grievances be arbitrated 
The War Labor Board so holds in oy 
case, denying an employer’s contentio 
that promotions should be left solely to ty 
discretion of management. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher pried 
for work gloves. OPA has authorized jy 
creases in manufacturers’ prices for cottoy 
jersey and leather-palm work gloves anf 
has placed specific ceilings on wholesale an 
retail prices for gloves, allowing the sam 
dollar margin customary in recent year 


* * * 


YOU CAN return to use of zine, alloy 
steel and aluminum in manufacturing 
medical furniture and related items. Re! 
strictions on the use of these metals in suc 
cases have been removed by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN again use glass container 
with metal closures for packing chicke 
and turkey a la king; chicken and turke 
egg noodles, turkey, meat loa 
cl broth soup mix. Restriction 
against the use of glass containers fi 
these foods have been relaxed by WPB. 


boned 


am and 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell used tires ané 
tubes at maximum prices for these prod 
ucts if they are mixed in shipments ¢ 
scrap rubber. Unless tires and tubes an 
segregated, OPA rules that they must 
sold at ceilings prevailing for scrap rubbe 

* * * 

YOU CAN expect the War Labor Boar 
to uphold your prerogatives, as a managel 
to discipline your workers. The Board # 
holds in reversing a decision of a region 
board that ordered an employer to ret 
state workers after an unlawful strike. 


* * * 





YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain new type 
writers for civilian use in the near futu 
District officers of WPB now may orderth 
release of typewriters for civilian use, ™ 
most new typewriters still are being mat 
for delivery to the armed services. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 9 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Sates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matendl 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT NEW YARDSTICK FOR DRAFT DEFERMENTS 


(Draft, procedure finally has shaken 
down into a definite pattern. New rules 
from Selective Service Headquarters, based 
upon smaller military demands for men, 
give local boards widest discretion in de- 
ciding who must go into the armed forces 
and who must work at home. Now, for the 
first time, employers as well as registrants 
can foresee with some degree of certainty 
who will or will not be drafted. Employers 
and draft-age employes will want to know 
how the new rules work and what to do in 
the light of these latest changes.) 


The first question is: What steps should 
an employer take now to retain a man 
whom he thinks should be deferred? 


If you are an employer and have an em- 
ploye classified as 1-A whom you think 
should be deferred, you should act at once 
to try to get him out of 1-A. Remember: 
Even under the new rules liberalizing de- 
ferments for older men, those now in 1-A 
are likely to be called for induction at any 
*time, regardless of age, until they are 
shifted to 2-A or 2-B or some other classi- 
fication. As an employer, you should make 
the first move to get an employe reclassi- 
fied, rather than wait for his local board 
to-act on its own initiative in his case. 
Otherwise, this man may be called for in- 
duction instead of getting the 2-A or 2-B 
classification to which he is entitled. 


You may request this reclassification for 
ai employe even though he has been given 
his preinduction examination and even 
though the 10-day period for appealing his 
classification has expired or a previous ap- 
peal has been turned down. The changes 
in rules supply the “new facts” needed 
to seek reclassification out of 1-A. 


How would you secure occupational de- 
ferment for a man now in 1-A? 


For a man in the 26-through-29 age group, 


you should file Form 42-A if you want to 
get an occupational deferment for him. 


Under the new rules, you must show that 
a worker is a necessary man as well as 
being engaged in an essential activity 
to justify his deferement. And the ques- 
tion of whether he can be replaced enters 
into a local board’s determination of 
whether a man is necessary. Form 42-A is a 
fairly lengthy questionnaire and gives a 
complete picture of an employe’s work, 
training, experience and his exact stand- 
ing in his organization. Local boards are 
supposed to apply a strict test of the 
necessary-man angle in deferring men over 
25 and under 30 in essential activities. 
After a few months, when the supply of 
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younger men is exhausted, boards will de- 
pend largely on this older group in filling 
their quotas. 


For a man of 30 to 38, you should file 
Form 42-B. This is shorter and less de- 
tailed than 42-A. For a man of this age, you 
merely have to show that he is engaged in 
essential war work or in an essential activ- 
ity that supports the national health, safe- 
ty or interest, but he does not have to be 
a necessary man in this work. Also the 
angle of irreplaceability does not enter his 
case. This means that a worker over 29 
can be a manual laborer, clean-up man or 
hold any other unskilled job in an essential 
war or civilian activity and still have ground 
for deferment. In fact, if he is over 29 and 
gets a 2-A or 2-B deferment, he probably 
is beyond the draft for the duration. 


If you have an employe already in 2-A or 
2-B and his deferment is about to expire, 
you should file another application for oc- 
cupational classification for him if you 
want his deferment renewed. Here, too, it 
is 42-A for those over 25 and under 3 
and 42-B for those over 30. 


It still is very hard to get an occupational 
deferment for a man in the 18-through-25 
age bracket as this is the group that will 
supply most of the men to be inducted 
within the next few months. If you have 
been turned down in a previous attempt to 
get occupational deferment for a man 
under 26, there is little chance that you 
would gain anything by reopening his case 
unless you have new facts to support your 
claim for deferment. Except in the case of 
farm workers, approval of State directors 
of Selective Service is needed to get occu- 
pational deferment for a man under 26. 


What are some types of jobs that a local 
board might consider essential even 
though they are not rated as essential 
on a national basis? 


Suppose you are running a restaurant, or 
even a hot-dog stand, that caters to work- 
ers in a war plant. You might be able to 
convince a local board that yours is a 
locally needed business and that your 
workers over 29 are engaged in an essen- 
tial activity. You might even be able to 
show that a worker in the 26-through-29 
age group is a necessary worker if help 
is scarce and he cannot be replaced. Simi- 
larly, a janitor or a floor sweeper in a hos- 
pital might be considered a necessary man 
in an essential activity if no one could 
be found to take his place. 


An extreme case of a local board ruling 
on an essential activity might involve a 


worker over 29 in the only movie house jn 
a town where workers are scarce. This 
movie might be important in maintaining 
morale of war workers, and morale can be 
a big factor in considering essential work. 
But keep in mind: There is wide variation 
in the way local boards in different locali- 
ties look at such things. In one comm». 
nity, a board might say that a worker in 
such a movie house is in an essential actiy. 
ity. In another community, a board might 
say he is not. 

Again: Take the case of a lawyer or a 
bank worker. As a rule, these are not con- 
sidered essential activities. But the Selec. 
tive Service view is that it would be con- 
trary to public interest for all lawyers in 
a community to be drafted or for banks 
to close because they could not get work- 
ers. Thus, a lawyer of 30 or over might 
make out a case that he is engaged in an 
essential activity if there are only a few 
attorneys left in his community. Or bank 
officials might be able to get deferment 
for workers in the 30-to-38 age range if 
their presence is absolutely necessary to 
maintain operations. It is up to local 
boards to decide. 


On the other hand, a man under 30 years 
of age might be a highly trained expert in 
his field, such as a chemist or engineer, and 
be working entirely on the postwar plans 
of a company, or on new products which 
that company plans to put out after the 
war. Local boards would be unlikely to 
rate him as a necessary man in an essen- 
tial activity involving the war effort or in 
support of national health, safety or inter- 
est of a nation at war. 


How about farm workers? Do the new 
rules mean that more of them will be 
drafted? 


Actually, the new rules do not change the 
status of farm workers. But Selective Serv- 
ice already is giving local boards far more 
leeway in calling farm workers under 26. 
Local boards are dipping into this big res- 
ervoir of men under 26 on the farms as 
part of the program for getting younger 
men for the armed services and delaying 
the general draft of older men until au- 
tumn or later. 


Men of 26 and over who are making real 
contributions to production on farms are 
less likely to be drafted than those under 
26. Not many farm workers of 30 and over 
are expected to be called. However, if a 
farm worker of any draft age leaves his 
farm without approval of his draft board, 
he is supposed to lose his occupational 
deferment. 
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GIVE UP— 


PRICE GERMANY MUST PAY 


U.S.-British Reluctance to Impose Penalties Demanded by Russia 


.| Prospective breakup of Reich, 


internal supervision by Allies, 
payment of heavy war damages 


Conditions of surrender that appear 
harsh are to be imposed upon the Germans. 
Those terms, now shaping up, will offer 
Germany little hope for a soft peace. 

Surrender conditions will deal only with 
short-term problems that will arise when 
German armies accept defeat. They will 
take the place of armistice terms of the 
lat war. They will not be peace terms, 
which are to be imposed later and on 
which there is somewhat less agreement. 

The conditions that Germans must ac- 
cept probably are harsher than this 
country and Great Britain would have in- 
sisted upon. Their harshness is a demand 
oi Russia, which has a score to settle that 
apparently can be settled only on a very 
hard basis. The Russian bill of particu- 
lars, for which payment will be demand- 
ed, is detailed and precise. It is forming 
the basis for Russian demands. 

Terms of surrender, so far as they are 
agreed upon, are a result of consideration 
by the European Advisory Commission in 
London. Ambassador John G. Winant, the 
U.S. member of the Commission, is in 
this country now, discussing those and 
other matters with President Roosevelt 
and the Department of State. 

In Great Britain, criticism already is 
arising over the terms that have become 
known. This criticism stems from those 
who object to agreement by Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill that East Prussia must be 
chopped off from Germany and given to 
Poland. There also is criticism of terms 
that would give the Germans no assurance 
against a breakup into small states and 
that call for long-term occupation of Ger- 
many. The criticism extends, too, to the 
prospect that the German Army, so far 
as it surrenders to Russia, must accept 
the prospect of forced labor inside Russia 
to repair damage it has caused. 

The American attitude on all these points 
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is not yet clear. Remaining grounds for 
argument probably extend merely to the 
degree of harshness to be imposed. 

It is when surrender, and the outlook 
for peace, are brought down to definite 
terms that the rather bleak outlook for 
Germany can best be understood. Based on 
available information, the terms that now 
are shaped and those that will go with the 
peace, as well as the points of difference 
between U.S.-Britain and Russia, are the 
ones described in what follows. 

Surrender. German commanders this 
time will be required to surrender on the 
basis of defeat so crushing that its com- 
pleteness never can be questioned. History 
shows that in 1918 the German Army was 
a badly beaten force, but since then Hitler 


has spread the legend that that Army 
really was not defeated on the field of 
battle but was “stabbed in the back” by 
traitors at home. Allied leaders now are 
determined not to give any future Hitler 
the slightest basis for such an alibi. The 
German Army itself must admit defeat. 

Prisoners. As soon as the German Army 
surrenders, it will be subject to terms im- 
posed by the victorious Allies. It will not 
be permitted to melt back into Germany, 
keeping its arms. Instead, the Allies will 
take away those arms and will treat the 
German soldiers as prisoners. Here there is 
an essential difference between the plans 
of the Russians and those of U. S.-Britain. 
The Russians propose that, if the German 
Army fights to the bitter end, it shall be 
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GERMANS RETURNING HOME IN 1918 AFTER DEFEAT IN WAR 
History as rewritten by Hitler gave them an alibi 


organized into labor groups for postwar 
reconstruction work. The Germans them- 
selves have used the defeated French Army 
as a labor force in Germany since 1940. 
The U.S. and Britain, however, are 
bound by terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tien, which provides that war prisoners 
shall be repatriated to their home countries 
as soon as possible after fighting stops. 
Russia never signed that Convention and 
*is not bound by it. This difference between 
Russian plans and those of U.S.-Britain 
may cause the Germans to prefer surrender 
to U.S.-Britain rather than to Russia. 
Occupation. After the victory is won, 
Germany is to be occupied jointly by the 
Russian, British and American armies. In 
the beginning, the part occupied by each 
will depend on military developments. A 
special U. S.-British occupation force now 


is in training in England under the direc- 


tion of a British officer, Lieut. Gen. A. E. 
Grasett. Co-operating in this activity is a 
new branch of the U. S. Army, known as 
“G-5,” headed by Maj. Gen. John H. 
Hilldring. Later it is probable that the 
U.S., British and Russian armies each will 
take over separate zones, with the top 
commands of all three armies located in 
Berlin. This will permit a uniform occupa- 
tion policy to be carried out. 

Trials. Agreement reached at Moscow 
concerning punishment of Germans guilty 
of war atrocities still stands..The Russians, 
however, are making by far the most in- 
tensive preparation for its wide-scale ap- 
plication. They are compiling long lists 
of individual Germans known to have been 
responsible for atrocities in Russia. They 
expect to bring these individuals to justice 
when the war is over, if not before. Also, 
the Russians are talking about liquidating 
the thousands of Nazis, militarists and in- 
dustrialists who joined in the German con- 
spiracy to conquer the world. U. S.-British 
point of view is somewhat more moderate, 
but Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill give 
no indication that they will oppose a purge 
of Germans found responsible for the war. 
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Boundaries. The Germany of the future 
is certain to be trimmed down, and she 
may be cut up into 20 or more pieces. In 
any case, Austria is to be separated from 
Germany. Most of East Prussia is to go to 
Poland and the remainder to Russia. The 
Rhineland probably will be made inde- 
pendent, or else given to France. Decision 
remains to be made whether the rest of 
Germany will be dismembered. Mr. Stalin 
wants to carve as many pieces as possible. 

Reparations. Physical property stolen 
from the occupied countries and carried 
off to Germany will have to be returned. 
Also, Germany will be required to pay 
for damage caused in those countries. Big 
money reparations of the type the Allies 
attempted to collect after World War I 
now are considered impractical because of 
difficulties of exchange. Instead, Russia 
and the other war-ravaged countries are 
preparing to insist upon reparations in 
kind. Russia is keeping a detailed list of 
damages inflicted by Germans—city by 
city, block by block, and building by 
building—and will present an itemized bill. 
In payment, the Russians will ask that 
German goods and equipment be sent to 
Russia and that Germans be put to work 
rebuilding the highways, bridges, railroads, 
towns, factories and homes their armies de- 
stroyed. The $600,000,000 Russia now is 
asking of Finland gives an idea of the size 
of reparations she will ask of Germany later. 

Long-range treatment. On the place 
Germany is to occupy in Europe after the 
immediate surrender terms have been car- 
ried out, there are two schools of thought. 

One school holds that Germany must 
be given a chance, that she gradually can 
be made over into a genuine democracy. 
Orly thus, it is argued, can Europe be 
stabilized as a peaceful family of nations. 

The other school holds that German 
power must be destroyed once and for all. 
Spokesmen for this second school point 
to indications that Germany already is 
laying plans for World War III. They say 
that, in this war, Germany deliberately 


has underfed the people of the occupied 
countries so as to reduce their numbers 
by one third and permit Germany to win 
next time. They also declare the Nazi 
movement is preparing to go underground 
and that funds to keep this movement 
going are being transferred to Switzerland, 
Argentina and other neutral countries. 
They claim that the many German soldiers 
who laid down their arms in Tunisia in- 
cluded some of the most fanatical of Hitler 
youth, who were saved from death or maim- 
ing in the war, to become the nucleus of 
this future Nazi revival. Many of those 
prisoners now are in camps in the U.S. 

Ideas held by this second school appear 
to be dominant as policy is being formed. 

Russia‘’s fears. Premier Stalin is said to 
believe that Russia cannot be safe unless 
German power is destroyed. He fears that 
otherwise Germany again might lead an 
attack on Russia, either as an ally of the 
Western European powers or of Poland 
and other small countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. This fear explains Russia’s hostility 
to some elements in the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile in London, believed by the 
Russians to be planning a Polish-German 
alliance for the purpose of attacking Russia 
after the present war is over. It also ex- 
plains Russian hostility to any Eastern 
European federation that might combine 
with Germany in such an attack. 

Effect on Germany’s future. If, as now 
appears, the school favoring a firm policy 
toward Germany is to have its way, de- 
tailed plans for Allied control of German 
industry, German banking, German avia- 
tion and German education will be placed 
in effect. German factories will not be 
permitted to manufacture airplanes, arma- 
ments or explosives. Even the democratic 
elements in Germany will not be given 
power free of Allied supervision until their 
country has gone through long probation 
and they have demonstrated that Ger- 
many can be trusted permanently to live 
on peaceful terms with her neighbors. Un- 
til that time, Germany’s lot is to be hard. 
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How soldiers dropped 
behind German lines 
could upset foe’s defense 


American sky troops are putting a new 
face on invasion. Besides resisting Allied 
jandings from the sea, Hitler now must de- 
fend Europe against landings from the air. 
The Allies virtually have paraded their 
preparations for the biggest air-borne in- 
yasion in history. 

The U.S. today makes a specialty of the 
swift movement of masses of men by air. 
The U.S. Army leads the world in this 
method of deploying troops. Here is a 
glimpse of America’s air-borne team: 
The Airborne Forces are the first line of 
invasion. They belong to the Army Ground 
Forces, but are trained and equipped to be 
rushed by plane or glider into battle. These 
troops have multiplied until they are num- 
bered in entire divisions. 
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Paratroop regiments can be called the 
advance guard of invasion, moving in ahead 
of even the glider-borne troops, comprising 
the first line. Paratroops descend by chute, 
seize landing places for gliders, capture air- 
fields, wage many forms of guerrilla war- 
fare behind the enemy lines. Paratroops 
are units in the Airborne Forces. One mem- 
ber of the team does the job of flying those 
forces to battle: 

The Troop Carrier Command pilots the 
tow planes, gliders and troop transport 
planes. Youngest branch of the Army Air 
Forces, this command has grown to num- 
ber close to 100,000 men. 

This championship air-borne team comes 
up to the invasion of Europe with a re- 
markable record. It has spearheaded every 
major land campaign that has been fought 
by the United States in this war. Here is 
a bird’s-eye view of operations to date: 

In North Africa, a parachute battalion 
touched off invasion by dropping from the 





—Acme 
GENERAL LEE, PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, U. S. PARACHUTISTS 
. time to cash in on experience 
(Photo made in 1942 during visit to U. S. by Mr. Churchill) 


SPEARHEADING THE INVASION: 
VITAL ROLE OF AIR-BORNE TROOPS 


Crack Units Carried by Plane and Glider as First Line of Offensive 


sky to capture two airfields at Oran. The 
distance of the flight from England, 1,500 
miles, was five times that covered by Hit- 
ler’s aerial invasion of Crete. 

In Sicily, paratroops captured hundreds 
of square miles, and hastened by at least 
a week the completion of conquest. 

In Italy, in spite of antiaircraft fire, 2,500 
paratroops helped to the day at 
Salerno. 

In New Guinea, 3,800 men, rushed from 
Australia by plane, saved Port Moresby. 
Later, troop carrier planes took 15,000 
men over the Owen Stanley Mountains to 
capture Buna and Gona. Then paratroops 
sealed the fate of Japanese bases at Lae 
and Salamaua. 

On Guadalcanal, America’s hold on 
Henderson Field for ten critical days was 
maintained by shells, bombs, torpedoes 
and gasoline flown in by troop carrier 
planes. 


save 


In Burma, U.S. and British glider troops 
have flown over the jungle while ground 
columns hacked through the dense tropical 
growth for important victories. Thousands 
of men and 1,100 mules were carried by 
glider in one of many operations. 

In China, the present successes in North- 
ern Burma promise to bear fruit with re- 
opening of the Burma Road. ‘Supplies 
ferried over the aerial “Burma Road” have 
been helping to keep China fighting. 

So parachute dropping, once a stunt of 
circus day and county fair, has grown up 
and gone to war. In World War I, spies 
and saboteurs were dropped by chute. 
Americans got the idea of sky troops early, 
and Maj. Gen. William Mitchell urged on 
Gen. John J. Pershing an experiment in 
vertical attack by armed parachutists. 

Russia developed military parachuting, 
but in 1940 Germany astonished the world 
by swift conquests of Norway and the Low 
Countries with aid of parachute troops. 
Then Hitler’s second surprise added the 
glider to his aerial team, when 15,000 Ger- 
man troops, pouring from gliders onto an 
airfield that had been seized by para- 
chutists, overcame British naval and land 
defenses and captured Crete in a 100 per 
cent air-borne operation. 

Now, America’s genius for producing 
and flying airplanes puts her in position 
to cash in on all past experience with ex- 
pansion for big-scale air-borne invasion. 
Such expansion has been the main aim of 
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American Army leaders who have devel- 
oped this country’s big air-borne training 
program. Outstanding among those men 
is Maj. Gen William C. Lee, who took 
charge of the parachute phase of the de- 
velopment from the beginning. 

Today’s pattern, adopting some lines of 
the Hitler original, is refined and built to 
American proportions. As this pattern 
works out in action: 

First step is a bombing blitz against air- 
plane plants and airdromes and a fight 
for mastery of the skies. That job has been 
pushed by the Allied air forces. Gaping 
holes have been torn in the roof of For- 
tress Europe. Such holes open the way for 
the next move. 

Next step brings the paratroopers tum- 
bling out of troop carrier planes, perhaps 
600 feet up, and descending at a rate of 
17 feet a second on some strategic airfield. 
Aerial photography tells them what to 
expect on the ground. Commando training 
teaches them the science of hand-to-hand 
fighting and ways to disrupt enemy com- 
munications. Machine guns and cannon 
come down with them by parachute. 

The place chosen for the parachute op- 
eration is all-important. In invasion, one 
natural location lies between the coast, 
where sea-borne troops are struggling for 
a beachhead, and the enemy’s nearest in- 
land defense center, from which the troops 
to wipe out the beachhead would have to 
be sent. Paratroops are equipped to fight 
for 48 hours, if need be, to take and hold 
their objective. Instantly, when that ob- 
jective is gained, they radio to headquar- 
ters the signal for the next move: ‘ 

Third step brings in the gliders, trans- 
forming the parachute attack into a big- 
scale military operation. These gliders 
come towed two or three to a plane, with 
skilled pilots at controls of both planes 
and gliders. “Contour flying,” which dips 
and curves with every valley and hill, is 
used to baffle enemy plane attack. In a 
pinch, the pilots can bring the gliders down 
on a flat space no bigger than a city lot. 

This third stage involves entire divi- 
sions, moving in perhaps 700 gliders to a 
division. Each division includes two regi- 
ments of glider-borne infantry, one para- 
chute regiment, and three field artillery 
battalions. 

On landing, the gliders debouch every 
type of personnel and equipment needed 
for hard and sustained fighting. The men 
include engineers, medical units, ordnance 
men, supply men, chaplains, military po- 
lice. The equipment includes artillery up 
to 105-mm. howitzers, antitank guns, anti- 
aircraft guns, mortars, machine guns, am- 
munition, jeeps, tractors, bulldozers, sur- 
gical supplies and field signal instruments. 
The men travel 15 to a glider, though 
America’s newest glider, which is the big- 
gest in the world, can carry more than 
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24 men with complete equipment. Once 
a landing field is seized and put in opera- 
tion, transport planes begin landings, 
bringing in a steady flow of supplies and 
taking out wounded men. Nearly 175,000 
American wounded or sick were transport- 
ed by plane in 1943, with only 11 deaths 
during flight. 

Once landed, air-borne troops are trained 
to deploy swiftly for action. The stage then 
is set for the final move: 

Fourth step is an all-out fight between 
the air-borne forces and enemy reserves 
being thrown forward for attacks on the 
beachhead which the sky troops are 
screening. The job of the air-borne army 
then becomes crucial. That job is to dis- 
rupt the enemy’s whole plan of depending 





ish and other Allies, the air-borne attack 
gives invasion tremendous new elements 
of speed, versatility and surprise. 

With air-borne troops based in England, 
the Allies can make landings anywhere 
rom Northern Norway to Southern France. 
They can and are maintaining regular 
supply routes by air to guerrilla armies jp 
France and in Yugoslavia. Any time a sig. 
nal for air-borne invasion is given, divi- 
sions of Allied troops can be landing in 
France or the Low Countries within a few 
minutes. 

Summed up, the American system of 
spearheading sea-borne invasion with air- 
borne attack puts Germany’s system of 
coastal defenses in jeopardy. The Germans 
now are excited over the menace of air- 





UNCLE SAM’S SHOCK 
- » . the pattern has been 


on reserve concentrations to smash the 
beachhead. If the air-borne army success- 
fully blocks an enemy counterattack, and 
if the sea-borne forces can establish their 
beachhead, then reinforcements and sup- 
plies can begin rolling in from the invasion 
armada of surface ships. 

This decisive stage of invasion brings 
the opposing air forces, sea forces and land 
forces into intense action. Success is 
gained as the sea-borne force pushes in- 
land and makes a connection with the air- 
borne army. The pattern then calls for the 
combined forces to launch into a full-scale 
invasion campaign. 

But that is only the general pattern. 
Knowledge of it helps the Germans little 
in their anti-invasion defenses. Developed 
and expanded by the Americans, the Brit- 
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TROOPS OF THE AIR 
refined to meet all needs 


borne blows behind their Atlantic defense 
wall. Fishing for information, they have 
inspired reports that 80,000 Allied air- 
borne troops have massed in Southern 
England. The Germans are reported to 
have assembled sky troops of their own in 
France and Denmark for defense against 
air-borne attack. 

But the weapon that Hitler used against 
Norway and the Low Countries and Crete, 
and which now has been developed by the 
Allies into a huge boomerang, is above all 
an offensive The use of this 
weapon depends on superiority of ait 
power. Germany now is on the defensive 
and her air power is waning. 

Hence, the Germans do not have any 
pat answer to the air-borne spearhead for 
invasion. 


weapon. 
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EASING TASK OF TAXPAYERS 


Changes in Law to Streamline Filing of Income Returns in 1945 


Employers to make 
payments for most 
wage-salary earners 


Individuals will not have to do anything 
this year about changes in the income tax 
lav as a result of action by Congress to 
simplify You, as an 
can continue to make the same tax pay- 
ments as in early months of the year, and 
your employer will continue to make the 


returns. individual, 


same deductions from your pay check. 

Tax simplification will be noticed when 
the time comes to make out final returns. 
\t that time, these changes will take ef- 
fect: ; 

On wage and salary incomes. If your 
yearly wage or salary is not over $5,000, 
and if you don’t receive more than $100 
from outside sources, chances are that you 
won't have to file any final return next 
year. 

Instead, the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue probably will accept the withholding 
tax receipt from your employer, with your 
indorsement. Then the Collector will cal- 
culate the exact tax you owe. If withhold- 
ing and other payments are too low, he 
will bill you for the difference. If they are 
too high, you will get a refund. 

This procedure is definite for single per- 
$2,700 
and for married persons with earnings of 


sons whose wages do not exceed 
not more than $3,500. Treasury regula- 
tions are expected to extend this system to 
salaried persons in the $5,000 a year 
bracket. 

On nonsalaried incomes. If your in- 
come is not over $5,000 a year and you get 
$100 
wages and salaries, you can file a simpli- 
fied return. This form will contain a table 
giving the exact amount of your tax, so 
you won't have to compute the tax your- 
self. The table allows deductions amount- 
ing to 10 cent of 
donations, taxes, interest, etc. 

For incomes above $5,000. If your in- 
come from salaries or other 


more than from sources other than 


per income for 


gross 


sources is 
above $5,000 a year, you will continue to 
fill out the long form as at present. The 
long form also should be used by persons 
with incomes below $5,000 who are en- 
titled to deductions of more than 10 per 
cent of their income. This group includes 
persons who are buying their own homes, 
pay heavy State and local taxes, or who 
make large donations to charity. 

That, briefly, is what simplification will 
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mean to the nation’s income taxpayers. It 
also will be more costky for some taxpay 
This 


changes 


in lower taxes for others. 
the 


ers, result 


comes about from following 
in applying the tax: 

Normal tax. Instead of the present 3 
per cent Victory tax on 


above $624 a year, a new normal tax of 5 


gross income 
per cent on net incomes above $500 a year 
is substituted. 

Surtax. The surtax begins at 20 
per cent. This replaces the old normal tax 
of 6 per cent and surtax of 13 
Surtax rates are 
above $12,000 a year. 

Earned income credit. You can’t take 
any credit for earned income on your 1944 
return. This credit 
per cent on earned incomes up to $14,000. 


new 


per cent. 


brackets 


increased for 


used to amount to 10 
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Its elimination will be felt most by persons 
in the lower and middle brackets. 
Deductions. If you wish, you can take a 
10 per cent deduction from gross income 
up to $5,000 for taxes, interest and dona- 
tions. To take this deduction, 
you must use the short form. 
This allowance may prove generous to 
rent their out 


how ever, 


persons who homes, pay 


small sums for taxes, interest and dona- 
tions. Some churches and charities fear 
that the concession may result in lower 


donations. 

Exemptions. For surtax, you now are to 
get a $500 exemption for yourself and 
$500 for each member of your family. This 
replaces the old $1,200 exemption for mar- 
ried persons and the $350 credit for de- 
pendents. 

These changed exemptions will mean 


substantially higher taxes for couples with 
out children, since their joint exemption 
drops from $1,200 to $1,000. Couples with 


more than two children, however, will 
benefit. The family exemption for three 
children, for example, will jump from 


$2,250 to $2,500. 

For normal tax, only one exemption of 
$500 is allowed for each taxpayer. 

Dependents. Simplification also changes 
the definition of dependents. A credit can 
be claimed for any relative you support. 
age. This will benefit tax- 
children in college. With a 


$3,000 income, for example, you can save 


regardless of 
payers with 
$100 in taxes by maintaining a child olde: 
than 19. 

However, if your child earns more than 
$500, the child must file a separate income 
tax return and you cannot claim a depend 
ent’s credit. 

Separate returns. If your wife has an 
income of her own, you lose some of the 
tax advantage you used to have by filing 
separate returns. Henceforth, the wife 
must take her own $500 exemption for 
normal tax and surtax if she files her own 
return. Formerly, the married person’s ex 
emption could be 
wished. 

Declarations. Tax simplification does 
not relieve you of the requirement to file 
and pay quarterly estimates of your 1944 
tax. However, you can continue to pay for 


divided as the couple 


the remainder of this year under declara 
tions already filed. Adjustments can be 
made when your final return is filed. 

Penalties. You won't be penalized for 
underestimating your 1944 tax if the error 
is due to changes made by the tax-simpli 
fication law. 

Final returns. You also can delay making 
your final declaration of income until Jan 
15, 1945. This means that you can elimi 
nate the guesswork that might be involved 
by filing on December 15. Also, if you 
wish, you can make your final tax return 
on Jan. 15, 1945, and avoid filing again on 
March 15. 

Workers. Employes must file new cer 
tificates of withholding exemptions with 
employers on or before Dec. 1, 1944. Cer 
tificates should include all the exemptions 
you plan to claim in your final return. 

New withholding. Employers will ap- 
ply new withholding rates to wages and 
salaries after Jan. 1, 1945. These rates will 
withhold income taxes due on net earnings 
up to $5,000 a New formulas and 
new withholding tables will be provided. 


year. 
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America’s Minority Blocs: 
Effect on Nation’s Policies 


How Groups Reflect Political and Religious Disputes of Europe 


Voting power of those with 
foreign ties as a factor in 
the presidential election 


The political battles of Europe are being 
fought out in America in a _ presidential 
election year. Old intrigues from across 
the ocean are hunting out Americans of 
foreign descent. Disputing factions and 
exiled governments from the lands of their 
fathers scramble for their support. Prom- 
ises and threats pour in upon the politi- 
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GENERAL SOSNKOWSKI 


Erasing anti-Russian names in exile... 


cians of both parties, implying that enough 
votes are at stake to elect a President. 
Poles are threatening the Democrats 
with a loss this autumn of upward of 
5,500,000 votes if the Administration does 
not back the present Polish Government- 
in-exile and its claims against Soviet 
Russia. In Yugoslavia, Croats want recog- 
nition of Marshal Josef Broz, the Partisan 
leader better known as Tito. But Serbs are 
backing Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch. 
Greeks are disputing among themselves. 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle still is clamoring 
for recognition of his newly styled Pro- 
visional Government of France. Many of 
the Irish distrust the British. Germans are 
disturbed by the ominous prospects for their 
fatherland. The Pope urges that Rome be 
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spared. And Catholic bishops have asked 
for a lessening in the bombing of Europe. 

All of these pressures are piling up 
around America’s foreign policy. State 
Department officials say that the Ameri- 
can policy may be boiled down to this: 
Russia and Great Britain are America’s 
allies now, and they will be America’s 
friends after the war. The first great prob- 
lem is to pull together to win the war. 
After that, the peoples of the liberated na- 
tions may choose their own governments. 

This formula is aimed at keeping the 
United States clear of the factional dis- 
putes that are spewing up inside Europe. 
But it does not satisfy all minority groups 
in America, any more than it satisfies the 
factions that would like to take over in 
Europe after the war. Many of them are 
simmering. The Polish problem is boiling. 

Polish pressure has been increasing 
steadily. The trip to Russia by the Rev. 
Stanislaus Orlemanski, a Springfield, 
Mass., priest, was only one angle of a com- 
plex and developing situation that illus- 
trates the difficulties of finding a simple 
solution for any one of a half dozen of the 
minority problems which are threatening 
to influence the coming election. 

Like most Americans of foreign origin, 
the Poles are inclined to support their 
Government-in-exile. They consider it the 
Government that speaks for the land of 
their fathers. The consuls and diplomatic 
members with whom they associate speak 
with the voice of that Government. 

In the case of the Poles, Russia has been 
regarded as one of their historic oppressors. 
Like many of the other Americans of for- 
eign descent—particularly those from 
Eastern Europe—most Poles are Catholics, 
and the Catholic Church inside Poland and 
among Americans of Polish descent has 
nurtured a strong dislike and distrust for 
Communism. The 





Poles have regarded 
Great Britain and France as allies upon 
whom they could depend for help against 
Germany or Russia, equally. 

While their land was being ravaged by 
the Nazis, some Poles have called for as- 
suranees from Russia of a postwar terri- 
torial integrity for their homeland, some 
Polish-language publications even suggest- 
ing that America withhold Lend-Lease aid 
from Russia to obtain such an assurance. 
Some Americans say propaganda directed 
to this end has been fostered and paid for 
by the Polish Government-in-exile. 


Six Polish agencies now are joining in a 
call for a convention of their members in 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the end of this month to 
build up new pressures. One Polish agency 
points out that this meeting is set for a few 
weeks before the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions. It says the 
conventions are certain to take cognizance 
of 5,500,000 Polish votes in such important 
electoral States as Illinois, New York, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The hint is carried that these voters 
will be welded into a single bloc which 
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FATHER ORLEMANSKI 
-«.is Only one angle of complex situation 


would be given to the party that offers 
most. 

This agency adds: “The Americans of 
Polish descent will be supported by de- 
scendants of citizens of other European 
countries whose sovereignty is now threat- 
ened. There is no question that their ris- 
ing voices will have an effect upon Ameri- 
ca’s foreign policy.” 

A union of the voters of foreign descent 
would be a formidable weapon. There are 
upward of 34,000,000 Americans who are 
only one generation, or less, removed from 
some foreign country. But such a union is 
only a threat. Most of the groups are 
troubled about different things. As in the 
case of the Yugoslavs, they often are di- 
vided into bitterly opposing factions. The 
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Italians are split two ways. The Greeks 
are split three ways. And not every French- 
man is behind Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

Even the Poles are not unanimous in 
heir opposition to a friendly relation with 
Russia after the war. Among American 
abor groups of Polish descent, which claim 
pward of 600,000 members, a movement 
srising to promote co-operation with Rus- 
ja, The original invitation that took Fa- 
iher Orlemanski to Moscow is reported to 
ave gone to Leo Krzycki, president of the 
\merican’ Polish Council in New York. 

Men familiar with these problems say 
the average Polish voter is a workingman, 
amember of a union, and will think more 
about his own economic future, when he 
votes, than he does about the Polish 
houndary. They figure that somewhat the 
ame thing will apply to the Croats, the 
Italians and many others of foreign descent. 

A steady pressure by the United States 
ad Great Britain is erasing anti-Russian 
names from the official lists of govern- 
ments-in-exile. Without the support of the 
U.S. and Britain, these governments 
ould have no ground on which to stand. 

Russia, herself, is making more concilia- 
tory offers. These facts, and pressure from 
the Polish underground, are operating in- 
side the Polish National Council to obtain 
the removal of Gen. Kasimierz Sosnkowski, 
the anti-Russian rightist, as President-des- 
mate. The Yugoslavian Government-in- 
exile is working out a Cabinet more ac- 
eptable to the Partisan leader, Marshal 
Broz, and more friendly to Russia. Other 
hanges are in the making that will have 
1 bearing upon American minority views. 

This is the pattern of international 
wlitics into which the visit of Father 
Orlemanski fits. His trip to Moscow 
nought into high relief the position that 
the Roman Catholic Church holds in the 
onduct of the war and in fixing the 
peace of Europe. Father Orlemanski’s mes- 
sage with respect to future Russian rela- 
ions with the Church was hopeful. Catho- 
ic officials in Washington are skeptical. 

Relations of the Church with Russia al- 
vays have been nebulous. Vladimir es- 
tablished the Greek Orthodox Church as 
the state religion in 988, and it remained 
dominant until the Revolution. The Ro- 
man Church is vigorously opposed to 
Communism and still distrusts Russia. In 
its relations with England, the Church 
never has forgotten the strains of the 16th 
century, when Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
loreswore allegiance to Rome and created 
the Church of England. 

In the United States, minority groups 
t foreign descent often are largely Catho- 
lic. Immigration, between 1820 and 1927, 
vhen the bars went up, lifted the Catholic 
opulation from 244,500 to 19,483,296. It 
iow is just under 23,000,000. The last 
‘urges of immigration brought 5,000,000 
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RED SQUARE, MOSCOW 


what wasn‘t simmering was boiling 


Slavic Catholics. Earlier stages had brought 
Irish, Italians and Germans. 

A strong tide of anti-British and anti- 
Russian opinion runs through Americans 
of Irish descent. They are a power in 
Massachusetts, New York and _ Tllinois. 
Voting in Wisconsin and other Middle 
Western States with a strong German elec- 
torate is reflecting an isolationist tint. 


Politicians are taking this into account. 

Among the Middle Europeans, the hap- 
piest group is the Czechoslovaks. President 
Benes already has worked out plans for 
the return of his Government, for setting 
up a civilian regime and for an election 
within six months after his return to 
Prague. And, in America, the Czechs and 
the Slovaks are less of a political headache. 
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BOOM IN CITY REAL ESTATE 


Impact on Housing as Workers Seek Homes in Congested Areas 


Official concern that 
inflated values might 
bring postwar collapse 


The price of a home in the city is rising 
rapidly, especially in the big war produc- 
tion centers. War workers, earning high 
wages and unable to find houses for rent, 
are buying their homes instead. They are 
buying homes at prices that disturb Wash- 
ington officials who deal with home loans. 
These officials are issuing warnings that 
the city real estate boom, unless checked, 
may turn into a crippling collapse after 
the war. But the boom goes on. 

The whole situation is of vital impor- 
tance to the present or prospective home- 
for the long-range value of his 
property is involved. It is important to 
the businessman, as well, because postwar 


owner, 


conditions in his community may be af- 
fected. For these and others, the situation 
raises questions of how far the boom has 
gone, where it is centered, how it came 
into existence, what the results may be, 
and what is being done to arrest it. To 
get on to the details: 

Prices. Samplings of real estate transac- 
tions here and there show the trend. 

In one large war production area, 1943, 
prices on identical properties were 40 per 
cent higher than in 1940, Some properties, 
sold and resold within the year, advanced 


17 per cent in a few months. 
A group of houses built to sell for 


$1,366 each actually brought an average 
of $5,641, a jump of 29 per cent. 

In Los Angeles, 300 houses, sold in 1943, 
brought from 19 to 48 per cent more than 
when sold a year to three years earlier. 
In Philadelphia, small houses were resold 
within 18 months at advances of 5 to 100 
per cent, 

During the first three months of this 
year, 1,293 homes owned by borrowers of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. were sold 
at prices 17 per cent higher than HOLC 
valuations of 10 years ago, despite the 
fact that the properties were more than 
20 years old and normally would have 
depreciated in value. 

Now, where is the boom especially 
noticeable? 

John H. Fahey, Commissioner of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
says the boom is most noticeable in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, California, Arizona, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Other States are affected to a less- 
er degree. In fact, the upward trend is 
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JOHN H. FAHEY 
Will a boom listen to reason? 


present the country over, except in the 
Northeast, and it is beginning to be felt 
in some sections there. 

Why a boom? Real estate owners, with 
income limited by rent ceilings, often pre- 
fer to sell their houses, and do not list 
them for rent. In centers already crowded, 
this makes the rental shortage even more 
acute. The incoming worker, anxious to 
have his family with him, buys on the 
theory that, after a limited down payment, 
the monthly installments will be no great- 
er, or perhaps less, than rent. 

Institutions that specialize in mortgage 
loans now enter the picture. Their deposits 
are up, and opportunities for investment 
are down because of the ban on private 
construction in wartime. Their money is 
pressing for investment, and they offer 
the easiest terms possible and blink at the 
high valuations. In some instances, they 
justify the high prices on the ground that 
it would take an equivalent or greater 
figure to replace the house at present 
building costs. 

Thus, houses for sale, demand for houses 
and ready mortgage money combine to 
produce the boom, although there is some 


buying by individuals seeking a hedge 
against inflation. 

Building costs. Official figures reveal that 
the cost of building a standard six-room 
house is 27.3 per cent higher today than it 
was in 1940. Both wages of construction 
workers and costs of materials have risen 
since that year. This rise in cost would 
tend normally to send up the prices on 
existing houses. 

Also, prospects are that postwar build- 
ing costs will remain considerably above 
prewar levels and might even exceed pres- 
ent levels. This trend, again, would push 
prices for city real estate to higher levels. 

Postwar demand. In addition, the hous- 
ing shortage is expected to continue for 
several years after the war. The country 
was underbuilt before the war and the de- 
mand for new houses cannot be expected 
to be filled shortly after private building 
is allowed to resume. These are signs in- 
dicating that current prices for dwellings 
are supported by increased demand and in- 
creased building costs. 

Danger ahead? Mr. Fahey and others 
are warning, however, that a danger period 
is threatened with the end of the war. In- 
dustrial production is expected to be cur- 
tailed, and, for a time, a measure of un- 
employment is viewed as inevitable. Some 
workers then may abandon their newly 
bought homes. Others may find it impos- 
sible to keep up their mortgage payments. 

In either event, the result could be a 
wave of foreclosures. Property values might 
plummet. Some officials even foresee a 
condition that could force the Government 
to step in again to bail out distressed home- 
owners as it did during the depression of 
the ’30s. 

Such a situation would discourage priv- 
ate building, which now is being counted 
on to support a large measure of postwar 
activity. 

Restraints. To forestall this development, 
Mr. Fahey and his associates are urging 
restraints. They are asking mortgage lend- 
ing institutions to require larger down pay- 
ments, to shorten the repayment period, to 
base loans on property values in a stable 
prewar period. They also suggest that ad- 
ditional collateral be required in the form 
of securities, Government bonds or paid-up 
life insurance in cases where high-percent- 
age loans are made at current prices. 

Finally, they are asking individuals to 
think twice before buying. 

They are not sure, however, that anyone 
is listening or will listen. The demand fo 
houses goes merrily on. 
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““SPINNING’’ GUN BARRELS 


Barrels for big guns have long 
been made by the forging process. 
But to meet the demands of global 
war, U. S. arsenals developed a 
faster method. 


Molten metal, poured into huge 
molds revolving at high speed, is 
literally ‘‘spun”’ into shape. Centrif- 
ugal force causes the heavier metal 
to move outward, while the lighter 
slag floats to the center. During the 
machining process the slag is re- 
moved, leaving a very strong struc- 
ture in the finished gun barrel. 


But getting the revolving molds 
up to speed turned out to be an 
engineering headache. They weigh 
up to 250 tons. Maximum speed 
must reach 1200 revolutions per 
minute. The a-c drive motors, 
equipped with fixed-step mechan- 





*¥ WESTINGHOUSE 


ical contactors, could not handle 
the severe starting loads. Frequent 
burnouts resulted. An infinitely 
wide-range control was needed to 
increase motor speed smoothly and 
gradually, over a 15-minute period. 


Westinghouse engineers suggest- 
ed application of an electrical de- 
vice first developed to give smooth, 
accurate control of high-speed ele- 
vators—the Rototrol. It worked. 
Today, the Westinghouse Rototrol 
is helping Uncle Sam literally 
“pour out” guns to blast the Axis. 


Applying proved electrical de- 
vices to solve unusual power prob- 
lems is an important function of 
W. E. S.—a service ready to help 
you solve any problem involving 
power. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ENGINEERING 


SERVICE FOR 


HOW w. 3 » ay CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution 

Put this service to work on your 
present problems... let these men 
work with your engineers in plan 
ning for reconversion to postwar 
needs. J-91048 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ( OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


INDUSTRY 
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Rising Cost of Clothing: 
Why Prices Are Mounting 


Shift of Many Manufacturers From Cheaper Items 
To More Expensive Lines for Men, Women, Children 


Higher charges for goods 
of lower quality in many 
types of civilian apparel 


Clothing prices, shooting constantly up- 
are worrying and puzzling the na- 
Almost clothing 
increase, and that in- 
crease often is substantial. This has hap- 
despite the 
are wondering how such a situation 


ward, 


tion’s shoppers. every 


line has shown an 
pened price-ceiling system. 
‘ 
any 
came about, how great the increase has 
been, and what lies ahead. 

Manufacturers 


found they could profitably stop making 


It happened this way: 


lower-priced items and switch to those 
with higher price ceilings. Thereafter, in 
numerous instances, the quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship of the abandoned 
low-priced clothing crept into the new and 
more expensive lines. And, in some cases, 
quality deteriorated 
standards. As a result: 

Women’s wear. The increase has been 
biggest In women’s clothing. 


has below prewar 


Cotton dresses. In point of quality, the 
summer dress that cost $9.95 before the 
start of hostilities now sells for $12.95, or 
higher. The prewar $7.95 dress runs $10.95, 
and up. . 

House dresses. Few house dresses are to 
be had at $1 to $1.49. They start now at 
$2.50 to $2.95, and few stores have them 





FAMILY 





even at that price. Few of them are being 
manufactured. 

Party dresses. Party dresses lend them- 
selves to new stylings and higher ceilings. 
They usually can be had at prices up to 
$20, but some cost more. There is no pre- 
war comparison. 

Slips. The slip that formerly cost $1.35 
to $1.95 now is $2.95 to $3.50. Quality of 
the lace embellishing it has deteriorated. 

Sweaters. Sweaters still can be had for 
$3, but quality is down. The former $3 
sweater runs to $4, and more. 

Blouses. blouses are to be 
under $3.95, up from $2.95. 

Hosiery. Rayon hose cost 89 cents to 
$1.15 a pair, and women find them unsat- 
isfactory in elasticity and durability. Serv- 
silk about the 
same, with nylon somewhat higher. 


Few found 


iceable prewar hose cost 

Handbags. Prices of handbags have spi- 
raled with introduction of new styles. The 
former $5 bag sells for $7.95 to $9.95, or 
higher, and a 20 per cent tax is added. The 
Office of Price Administ: tion has a spe- 
cial pricing regulation coming up. 

To turn now to men’s clothing. 

Men’s clothing. The rise in men’s cloth- 
ing has been less spectacular. 

Suits. Suits are up 10 to 15 per cent. 
Wool has been plentiful and demand light- 
ened by the fact that more than 10,000,000 
men are in uniform. But there is little va- 
riety, because of continuing style restric- 
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FOOTWEAR: Ceiling on prices. No floor on quality? 





tions, and tailoring is not always up to 
prewar standards. 

Shirts. Prices of shirts are up about 10 
per cent. They are scarce, shirt tails are 
shorter, and, in some lines, workmanship 
has suffered. 

Underwear. Prices of men’s underwear 
have boomed. Shorts that once cost 39 to 
19 cents are 75 cents to $1, and higher, 
There has been a rise in undershifts. 

Handkerchiefs. Price have not 
changed particularly, but quality is away 
down. No more linens or linen mixtures 
are available. Cotton or 
used instead. 

Infants’ and children’s clothing. In- 
fants’ and children’s clothing remains very 
scarce. Good quality items are up 25 to 50 


ranges 


cotton-rayon is 


cent, or more, and, when available. 
run to: summer pajamas with two pairs 
of pants, $1.65; jerseys and shirts, $1.50; 
socks, three pairs, $1.15; rompers, $2.50 to 
$3: sun suits, $1.25 to $1.50; overalls, $2. 

The War Production Board last January 
called for production of large quantities of 
infants’ and children’s clothing, but little 
of this has reached the stores. More has 
been ordered for the autumn; prices and 
quality are stipulated. 

Sheets and staples. Sheets, pillowcases 
and other staples, the quality of which can 
be gauged by weight of thread and thread 
count, have held fairly stable. 

Brand names. Retailers say that special 
brand names, which have featured particu- 
lar prices and qualities in their advertis- 
ing, have held close to their long-time 
standards. 

Shoes. Prices of shoes have been stable, 
but quality has gone down. Leather is 
scarce, and the Army and Navy take the 
best of it. Composition soles and other 
substitutes have been used with little effect 
on price. Shoe shortage and rationing are 
to continue. Against normal production of 
400,000,000 pairs annually, about 314,000,- 
000 pairs are to be produced this year. 

Unrationed shoes were of 
grade at first that many 
stores refused to stock them. They are im- 
Smart, distinctively cut 
rationed shoes for women can be had at 
$6 to 310. 

Low-cost clothing. Lines of clothing that 
formerly were lowest priced, such as work 


per 


such poor 


good-quality 


proving. non- 


clothes and denims, have virtually disap- 
peared, due to manufacturers’ switches to 
higher-priced lines and Navy needs for 
denim. WPB is worried and is preparing 
to order more production. 

Future prices. OPA, WPB, manufac- 
turers and work on the 
price situation. There is much controversy, 
and little expectation that prices can be 
forced downward. Meanwhile, supply im 


retailers are at 


most men’s and women’s lines is adequate, 
though not overabundant. Clothing can be 
had, if you are willing to pay the price. 
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PARTY’S SWING TO FDR 


Assurance of Votes for Renomination Despite Executive's Silence 


Message of encouragement 
to Chinese people. Studying 
relations with Russia, Britain 


All that is needed to put President 
Roosevelt formally into the fourth-term 
campaign is a roll call at the Democratic 
National Convention and an acceptance 
speech. Half a dozen States put their dele- 
gates into Mr. Roosevelt’s column last 
week to give him far more than the ma- 
jority needed for nomination. The Presi- 
dent, reminded of that fact, passed it by 
without comment. 

In his silence, the fourth-term move- 
ment is gaining momentum, drawing sup- 
port from widely separated segments of 
political opinion, despite the jostling and 
grumbling from some of the President’s 
backers. South Carolina Democrats, after 
heated arguments and much talk about 
white supremacy, chose an overwhelmingly 
pro-Roosevelt delegation. The chairman 
of the Communist Party said his organiza- 
tion would support Mr. Roosevelt. And 
the CIO Political Action Committee for- 
mally indorsed him for reelection. 

The work of the CIO Committee already 
is drawing fire from Southern Democrats 
in Congress. The Committee was one of 
the moving forces behind the defeats of 
Representatives Starnes of Alabama and 
Costello of California and claims to have 
had a hand in the withdrawal of Repre- 
sentative Dies of Texas. All three are 
Democrats and co-workers on the Dies 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr Starnes’s defeat in an area which 
hitherto had shown itself immune to labor 
influence put an element of uncertainty 
into the minds of many other members 
who represent districts that now have new 
war plants. Three resolutions were intro- 
duced calling for a complete investigation 
of the work of the CIO Committee in the 
light of a ban against contributions by 
either labor or industrial organizations to 
political committees. 

President Roosevelt shut his ears to the 
political tumult. He has other, and more 
uncertain, things to occupy his mind. The 
war itself is moving well. But a rash of 
strikes is breaking out in America to slow 
down the flow of planes and fighting 
equipment to the men at the war fronts. 
A closer working arrangement is needed 
with both China and Russia. And, in the 
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middle of the war, all sorts of postwar 
problems are crowding in. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold moved in quickly to 
halt the strike of: foremen in Detroit war 
plants with the testimony that, regardless 
of who was at fault or what were the 
merits of the case, the strike was slowing 
down the war against the enemy, was cost- 
ing him more planes than were being lost 
by enemy action. 

Mr. Roosevelt took a hand in the Chi- 
nese and Russian situations. He talked 
with Vice President Wallace, now on his 
way to China, and W. Averell Harriman, 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO ILO DELEGATES: 


‘ Presidemts Weelk 





erted to create an atmosphere of friend- 
ship in Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 

In his diplomatic work, the President 
also talked with Ambassador John Win 
ant, just back from his post in London, 
where he had been working in close rela- 
tions with Under Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius on the multiplicity of problems re- 
lating to the creation of governments that 
will move into Europe behind the invading 
troops. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own idea of the spirit 
that should dominate the peace was voiced 
in a brief talk to the delegates of the Inter- 
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“‘Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere” 


the Ambassador to Russia, who is just 
back from his own assignment. 

To Mr. Wallace, the President gave an 
outline of America’s plans for future aid 
to China and a word of encouragement to 
tlhe Chinese people. The Vice President 
will be the highest emissary the U.S. has 
sent to China since the war started. 

Mr. Harriman brought back from Rus- 
sia a progress report. He has been holding 
before Russia the example of the United 
States, surrounded by friendly neighbors, 
contrasting this situation with that which 
long has prevailed in Eastern and Middle 
Europe, where hatreds were rife. He re- 
ported that the idea was gaining ground 
in Russia and pressures now are being ex- 


national Labor Organization at the con 
clusion of its conference in Philadelphia 
As they grouped about his desk at the 
White House, Mr. Roosevelt said the ILO 
statement that “poverty anywhere consti 
tutes a danger to prosperity everywhere” 
represented a principle that “is a guide to 
all of our international economic delibera 
tions.” 

In the lull before the real storm of war 
and politics breaks with the invasion and 
the nomination, the President arranged to 
see fewer people, to live a quieter life and 
to work less hard. His one press confer 
ence brought a discussion of reductions in 
war expenditures and the word that he had 
a date with his doctor for a new check-up. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE ewer 


The time to prevent a third world war is now. 

When cleavages become deep-seated, national prides 
prevent open-mindedness. 

Today the seeds of antagonisms that can bring 
World War III are already being sown. 

Wherever we turn observers are discussing the re- 
lationship of Russia to the post-war world. Nazi propa- 
ganda, of course, has tried very hard to breed dis- 
sension between the United Nations, but, entirely apart 
from any such stimulus, there are patriotic people in 
Great Britain as well as in the United States who sin- 
cerely feel that Russia will be the big question mark of 
post-war Europe. 

We need not become victims of Nazi intrigue to 
realize that there is some truth in the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that Russia may go it alone and endeavor to 
dominate a major part of Europe as a sphere of influ- 
ence, thus creating sore spots which can well lead to a 
serious crisis in a decade or more after the present war 
comes to an end. 

But why should it be regarded as inevitable that the 
interests of Russia and the interests of Britain will 
clash, or that a defeated Germany will join hands with 
a victorious Britain to form a bulwark against Russia’s 
ambitions? Why do people in Great Britain and the 
United States assume that any settlement which Rus- 
sia may make with Finland or Poland will be unsatis- 
factory and will lead to trouble in post-war Europe? 
A U.S.-SOVIET There are many folks here and 

abroad who feel that because of 
UNDERSTANDING th fi Ak cel te 
IS KEY TO PEACE e sacrifices tha ussia has 

made she should be permitted a 
free hand in Europe and that the smaller countries 
should be content with their lot. This is the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest, and this is the theory also 
of might-makes-right. For America and Britain to 
abandon their concern for the smaller countries is to 
follow the lines of least resistance. We cannot afford 
to let Britain and Russia play power politics, each 
seeking to draw to their side either France, or Ger- 
many, or some of the smaller states, in an attempt to 
bring about a balance of power. We in the United 
States are not interested in a balance of power. We 
must be interested in collective security. It is the only 
kind that makes sense—the only kind that all sover® 
eign nations can afford to support. 

But the key to future security lies in a better under- 


standing between the United States and Russia. Be. tell t 
cause our territories are so far distant from one an. dam 
other, it is plain that we do not seek to exploit one ¢ wor! 
another. The United States, therefore, is in a posi- ut c 
tion to mediate—to exercise an objective and impar- c 
tial influence in the affairs of the Continent without ded | 
herself becoming involved in territorial or boundary} ine. 
disputes. ' We m 

We must, however, begin to un-b the 1 
a bi po derstand Russia—her legitimate . 


aspirations and her rightful de- hina t 
AIMS TO RUSSIANS sire to give her people a better 411 unc 


and better standard of living and a better and better), tan: 
opportunity to develop their resources. i inte 

The Russian people and the American people have}; goil 
always been friendly. They have much in commoninies 
There have been natural differences of opinion, differ-fq oj 
ences in ideology, and differences in attitudes towardjouiq t 
European questions. There are many groups in thee. 
United States, on the other hand, which are not friend-] The , 
ly to Russia. These are groups, for example, which, wo; 
have seen freedom of worship impaired and churchhyuny— 
property confiscated in Russia. Plainly, it is importanthy the 
that the Russian people and the American people gethin to x 
closer together. 

One obstacle lies in the fact that the press in Russia}, 
is under government control, as is, of course, the radio. 
The American people do not have the same acces 
to Russian public opinion as the Russians do to opinio: 
in the United States. There must be a new and re- 
ciprocal approach. 

The first step toward a better understanding between 
Russia and the United States could well be taken by 
an exchange of missions. An American mission concur- 
rently could go to Russia while a Russian mission 
could come to the United States. Each should be com- 
posed of people prominent in the life of the country— 
broad-gauged persons from the fields of industry, agri- 
culture, religion and diplomacy. uch an 

The mission from Russia should come to us pfe-fluction 
pared to discuss fully and frankly the desires of Rus 
sia and the plans for her development as a useftl 
member of the family of nations—ready to tell us, too 
in what way we can cooperate in the post-war world 
not merely in aid to Russia, but in aid of the generé 
cause of peace. laders 

The American mission to Russia should be prepared 
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‘i wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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Be-| tell the Russian people of the American ideal—our 
an-} damental desire to cooperate with the nations of 
One}. world in an era of peace, and particularly to bring 
0Si-out conditions that will permit us to get rid of the 
Pat-bavy cost of armament. No question should be re- 
10Uth ded as too “delicate” to discuss. The Russians like 
laryfonkness, and so do we. 

We must be realistic about the future foreign policy 
UN- the United States. Any plan that calls just for a 
natehalition of the United States, Britain, Russia and 
de-frina to police the world is an absurdity. For it is 
etter 4! understood that the American people are not going 
stterl, stand indefinitely for tremendous expenditures for 

international army, navy or air force. They are 
havehot going to be content with a world in which big 
NONfmies, navies and air forces must be maintained to 
ffet-berd off an imaginary aggressor—whose menace, it 
Natdhould be argued, might not appear for ten or fifteen 
the bears. 
end-| The American people must realize that the reason 
hichkr World War II was not the failure to disarm Ger- 
urchirany—because Germany was in truth disarmed— 
tantiut the failure of the conservative class in Great Brit- 
> &thin to urge Britain to arm and stop the rise of Hitler 
nd the failure as well of all classes in France to per- 
Ussiaeive the danger on the Rhine. 
dio] We must recognize that pacifism sometimes gets 
CCESSH strongest allies from the business classes which do 
nioMt wish to face the burdens of taxation. To realize 
1 te-Bead of time that we cannot maintain large arma- 
mnts because they are too expensive for national 
weenibidgets is to see the very need for cultivation of those 
n byfnditions which will safely permit a world-wide re- 
-fuction of armaments. 
HOT ACTION There can be no material reduc- 


DED TO AVERT eel dA ; ge 
“FOONOMIC CHAOS ussia an merica join ear- 
nestly in an attempt to achieve 
uch an objective. And there can be no material re- 
uction in armament unless there is full employment 
1all countries and unless economic conditions reach 
point where dictatorships cannot get started. Dicta- 
oships arise out of economic discontent. Tyrants 
tive on economic chaos. Hitler came in 1933 and not 
n 1920. Whether it was due to the fault of the German 
aders or the Allied leaders; the fact remains that 
tral Europe was in a state of economic disorganiza- 
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tion of armaments unless Britain, 


boundwork for international cooperation to prevent World War Ill should 
e laid now—Exchange of missions to discuss all phases of relations HK 
Liveen Russia and America prerequisite to a peoples’ peace. 


tion in the decade following World War I, and a fertile 
field was left for dictatorships in Germany and Italy 
which, in turn, found in a national armament econo- 
my the only means to rally nation-wide support. 

When national armament is increased substantially 
and one of the rival nations is asleep, the temptation 
to use such armament arises. Hitler saw his oppor- 
tunity in the indifference of Britain and France. 

What is most needed to prevent World War III, 
therefore, is not merely alertness or vigilance, but a 
willingness to uproot at the very outset the seeds that 
lead to economic disruption and unemployment. 
PEOPLES MUST To attain an economic equilib- 

IS FOR rium, it will be necessary for 

mpd AMITY Russia, the United States and 

Great Britain to cooperate in re- 

storing trade relationships, achieving currency stabili- 

zation, and generally agreeing on measures that will 

bring the world back to a healthy interchange of eco- 
nomic goods and services. 

Russia will emerge from this war an outstanding 
economic factor in world readjustment. It is essential 
that the Russians and ourselves work together. To do 
so, there must be frankness and sincerity on both 
sides, and a readiness even to make concessions and 
sacrifices in order that there may be economic sta- 
bility. 

The time to begin on this enormous undertaking is 
not when hostilities have ceased and an armistice has 
been declared, and each nation is already set in its 
ways. Isolationism can return fast in each of the 
major countries and get such a start that it will be 
difficult to overcome. International cooperation, how- 
ever, is the rule during wartime. The spirit of com- 
radeship and sacrifice on the battlefield makes it 
possible to think in terms of cooperation for peace. 
Much has been accomplished by the personal con- 
ferences recently held between the heads of states, but 
these conferences merely scratch the surface of the 
many problems that lie ahead. 

We must not make the mistake this time of thinking 
that a peace treaty or resolution or document written 
in carefully balanced phrases can assure peace. We 
cannot rely on a peace merely by governments. It must 
be a peace by peoples. That is why an exchange of 
missions between Russia and the United States is an 
essential prerequisite to a peace of peoples. 
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The Pictogram uncovers one big reason 
for Allied confidence in the outcome of in- 
vasion. That outcome is expected to turn 
largely on man power. And man power is 
proving to be Germany’s basic weakness. 
Here is her position in the man-power 
line-up: 

On one side is Russia with an Army of 
12,000,000 men who can be drawn upon 
for attacks on the eastern front. 

On the other side are America, Britain 
and other Allies, estimated to have 5.000.- 
000 men available for attacks in Western 
Europe, Italy or the balkans. 

In the middle is Germany with an Army 
of 8.000.000 men, as against the Allies’ 
17,000,000. Once, Germany’s matchless 
military force could concentrate on smash- 
ing one by one the armies of weaker na- 
tions. Now, Germany has much the weaker 
Army. That Army is at bay, and is spread 
along 12,000 miles of her several fronts. 

Germany’s 2,500,000 permanent war 
losses have been heaviest among the men 
of prime fighting age. Hence Germany’s 
remaining troops include high percentages 
of mere boys and of old men. Her man- 
power shortage is worst among specialists 
of the air force and of the Panzer divisions. 
That weakness is accentuated by dearth 
of certain critical weapons, especially air- 
planes. 

Germany now can keep only about 
5,500,000 men in position to resist the 
drives from the East backed by Russia’s 
12,000,000 men. That leaves only about 
2,500,000 German troops in position to 
fight drives from the West and South 
backed by 5,000,000 American, British and 
other Allied troops. Defeats in Italy are 
knocking out Germany’s chance to relieve 
eastern and western fronts by shifting 
forces from the South. One final German 
weakness: 

Man-power reserves of Germany are 
nearly exhausted. Her satellite countries 
are of less and less help. Her own factories 
and farms have been combed for men, and 
are kept operating only with the help of 
12.000,000 foreign workers. 

But, while Germany has nowhere to 
turn for more man power, the Allies’ re- 
serves are a backlog of great strength. 
Large numbers of Allied troops still are in 
training or uncommitted. Whereas in Ger- 
many only 600,000 vouths become 18 years 
old each vear, in America the number is 
1,200,000 and in Russia is much larger. 

All told, only the Allies are in position 
to keep pouring reinforcements into the 
war in Europe. Losses that they readily 
can replace will mean collapse of Germany. 
That’s the main reason for confidence 
that, in the end, Germany will be beaten. 
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What would you pay 
to get rid of the noise demons ? 


Hecric ENnoucH these 
days, without having your energy and 
efficiency sapped by the noise demons. 
Their unceasing din is enough to send 
anyone home nervous . . . irritable 

. defeated. Yet it’s easy to put an 
end to these trouble makers with a 


Business Is 


New Free Booklet gives the facts. 
Write for your copy and the name of 
your nearest Cushiontone contractor, 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 8605 
Stevens Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


) The End of a Perfectly 


AWFUL Day! 


= 


ceiling of Armstrong's Cushiontone. 

This economical material absorbs 
up to 75% of all noise striking its 
surface. Not even repainting affects 
its high efficiency. What’s more, 
Cushiontone is light reflecting, attrac- 
tive looking, quickly installed. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


CUSHIONTONE 


® 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 





makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 








Pro and Con 
of Mational Issues 


Unionizing Trend 
Among Foremen: 
Press Reaction 


The trend toward unionization among 
foremen, as evidenced by the recent strike 
in Detroit war plants, is deplored by many 
editors on the ground that such wnioniza- 
tion is an infringement of management. 
Some declare Congress should act at once 
to clarify the position of foremen under 
the nation’s labor laws. 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) 
asserts that, in the foremen’s demand for 
recognition, the unions are “in effect ce- 
manding a share in the management of 
our great industrial plants” and sees thie 
country “headed toward a labor oligarchy” 
unless Congress prohibits such unions. 

The New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) calls on the major unions to de- 
clare “their refusal to support an infringe- 
ment of the managerial province by 
unionism,” and adds: “If they do not . . 
Congress should act at once.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), declaring 
the foremen’s strike “especially underlines 
the confusions and contradictions in the 
Administration’s labor policy,” also blames 
Congress in that “it has failed to clarify 
the Wagner Act; it has failed to clarify 
the respective jurisdictions of WLB and 
NLRB; it has passed . . . a War Labor 
Disputes Act under which the Govern- 
ment must seize a war plant in which a 
strike has occurred in order to make the 
strike illegal.” 

“Until Congress gets busy and clarifies 

. obscure portions of our labor laws,” 
agrees the New Haven (Conn.) Journal 
Courier (Ind.) , “there is little logic in con- 
gressional criticism of another branch of 
the Government for its labor mistakes.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) also urges Wagner Act revi- 
sion “to define more clearly the respective 
rights and duties of labor and manage- 
ment,” but argues that “at the same time 
management ... must see that the fore- 
men do not have grievances which would 
cause them to resort to unionization.” 

Although acknowledging that “revision 
of the Wagner Act is long overdue” and 
that foremen have definite bargaining and 
wage grievances, the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.) questions “the propriety of 
raising the issue” at this time, declaring: 
“It will be time enough to locate by law a 
foreman’s exact st®tus ... when our arms 
have secured the free society in which ail 
men are allowed to bargain for their labor. 
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Life lined 

OF 
This is a good picture of four strands of 
FLEXIBLE HOSE — but no picture at all of-their 
dramatic part in modern warfare. It-would take 
moving pictures to tell that story! You'd see 
water, fuel and oil fushing through them at the 
height of battle . . 


. in planes, tanks, ships and 


combat cars in every sphere of combat. 
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Look Ahead with & 
Weatherhead 


MACHINES AND MEN! 


Truly the wartime function of simple flexible 
hosing is equalled only by its peacetime poten- 
tialities. As the world’s largest manufacturers of 
this product, the four plants of The Weatherhead 
Company have played a prominent part in the 


nation's war effort—and are prepared to assume 


the same role in Peace. 








THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO - 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada — St. Thomas, Ontario 


FREE: Write on company 
letterhead for ‘Sceds Of 
Industry —a history of 
The Weatherhead Com- 
pany tts many facilities 
and diversified products 
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don’t waste a drop! 


DID YOU KNOW? 


—that it takes three tons of gasolene to 
“deliver” a one-ton bomb! 

—that more than 14 of all supplies 
shipped to the battlefronts are petro- 
leum products! 

—that training one pilot uses more 
gasolene than you would use in 18 
years of normal driving! 


THE greatest fighting machine in his- 
tory is also the world’s biggest con- 
sumer of gasolene... 

From 1942 to 1944, military needs 
for gasolene have stepped up almost 
four times... 

That's why there /s a gasolene short- 
age! 

Our country is refining more petro- 
leum than ever before in history. We 
are making more gasolene—by far— 
than any other nation. Still there just 
isn’t enough to power the Victory 

Push and at the same time have driv- 
ling ‘as usual” at home. 

# Cities Service knows that patriotic 
| Americans will not hesitate over such 
a choice. So we hand on to you four 
Gasolene Conservation suggestions of 
the Petroleum Industry War Council... 
First, don’t apply for more gasolene 
than you really need. 
Second, get into a 
ride - sharing club 

and stick to it. 
Third, endorse all 
your gasolene cou- 
pons now. 


Fourth, don't take 


} 
extra gasolene or 
coupons from any- 7} 





one. 
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GROWTH OF FOREMEN’S UNIONS: 


WHAT IT MEANS TO EMPLOYERS 


Employers should bear this fact in mind 
in shaping their plans for dealing with 
unions of foremen and supervisory em- 
ployes: The current drive to organize fore- 
men and supervisors is no fly-by-night 
movement. It is gaining momentum, de- 
spite employer opposition and despite cer- 
tain obstacles placed in its path by the 
Government. Its effect will be felt by more 
and more employers in the months ahead. 

This situation leaves an employer with 
two choices: He can refuse to bargain with 
a foremen’s union, with assurance that he 
will not be compelled to do so by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In so refus- 
ing, however, he runs the risk of having 
his plant shut down by a strike. His other 
choice is to agree voluntarily to bargain 
with the union, and perhaps sign a year’s 
contract that would test out this new type 
of relationship between him and the men 
he always has considered more on his side 
than on the side of the workers they su- 
pervise. 

What can happen to a plant that refuses 
to bargain with a foremen’s union has just 
Detroit and Cleveland. 
There, a number of war plants were closed 
by a walkout of 3,500 members of the 
Foremen’s Association of America. When 
the foremen struck, thousands of other em- 
ployes were forced into idleness because 
the armed services refused to accept equip- 
ment produced in plants with inadequate 


been show nh in 





| WLB VICE CHAIRMAN TAYLOR 


GENERAL ARNOLD 


supervision. Thus, by leaving a few key 
jobs, the foremen showed that they were 
powerful enough to close entire plants. 
Their strike proved so crippling that Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air 
Forces, said that, unless it were stopped, it 
might affect invasion operations. He as- 
that the stoppage had cost the 
Army Air Forces 250 fighter planes. After 
his appeal, the strike was called off. 

It is this power of position, rather than 
strength of membership, that is causing 
concern among employers in whose plants 
the foremen’s union has won strength. 
One large Detroit concern, the Ford Motor 
Co., chose to sign a contract with the 
union to remove the threat of a strike at 
its huge bomber plants. But, thus far, 
most employers have refused to recognize 


serted 


the foremen for bargaining purposes. In so 
doing, they have acted in accordance with 
a decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board in a case involving the Maryland 
Drydock Co. 

Rights of foremen’s unions. NLRB now 
holds that foremen have a right to or- 
ganize in unions separate from unions of 
employes they supervise. They then are 
entitled to protection under the Wagner 


Act against discrimination because of 


union membership and activity. But, in 
the Maryland Drydock case, NLRB held 
that foremen do not constitute appropriate 
bargaining units under the Wagner Act. In 


—Harris & Ewing 


WLB CHAIRMAN DAVIS 


. .. it was no fly-by-night movement that crippled fighters 
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other words, NLRB will not compel em- 
ployers to bargain with such unions. How- 
ever, this in no way prevents employ- 
es from bargaining of.their own accord 
with such unions if they choose to recog- 
nize them. 

The NLRB decision holding that fore- 
could not be discriminated against 
for union activity proved a stimulant to 
the organizing drive. Immediately, the 
War Labor Board agreed to attempt to 
settle the dispute between the foremen and 
the Michigan and Ohio employers. Pre- 
viously, WLB had refused to take jurisdic- 
tion in cases involving foremen’s disputes. 
This action gave the foremen a new sound- 
ing board from which to air their griev- 
ances. and thus added to the prestige of 
their union. 

Now that WLB has taken jurisdiction of 
the dispute, the Foremen’s 


men 


Association 





p> 


FOREMAN KEYS 
Strategic unionism 


may win some concessions, even though 
WLB cannot order employers to bargain 
with the union. WLB might set up griev- 
ance procedure to stabilize relations be- 
tween the foremen and their employers. 
The question then would arise as to how 
such procedure might be put into effect if 
the employers refused to sign a contract 
including the Board’s proposal. In any 
event, the Foremen’s Association now is in 
a stronger position to recruit new members 
than it was before WLB took jurisdiction. 
That is a point that has important future 
hearing for employers. 

Outlook for foremen’s unions. These 
unions have had enough encouragement 
from recent developments to seek to widen 
their field of operations. They can be ex- 
pected to center their attention largely on 
such mass-production industries as auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, rubber, steel, ete. Smaller 
businesses that require few foremen are 
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Tops IN PROTECTION 





Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


| eek take a chance with valu- 
able property. If you need more 
fence, write us. We can supply U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence and other materials 
to protect your plant, if you are doing 
war work and have the proper prior- 
ities. We'll be glad to study your re- 
quirements, give. you recommenda- 
tions and a free estimate. But whether 


you need fence now or not, why not 
plan your postwar requirements. 
You'll find our big 32-page illus- 
trated fence book helpful and valu- 
able. It is full of facts and specifica- 
tions. Will aid you in choosing the 
right fence, window guards, gates, 
barriers, etc. Mail the coupon—no 
obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (wenican stece & wine company) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


It’s full 


UNITED 


coupon today. 


STATES 
STEEL 





CYCLONE FENCE ;; 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept, F-54 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
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specifications, illustrations. 


Mail this 














MILE AFTER MILE AFTER MILE 
witH JODGE 


DEPENDABILITY 
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SeRRERREBREEEEE 


WHILE over 300,000 Dodge-built Army trucks 
are serving our fighting forces, Dodge Job-Rated trucks, 
like the one pictured, are doing a great home-front 
job. Its owner, Edward Paulson, El Monte, California, 
will emphatically tell you that “‘it’s a long way ... to 
the last mile . . . of a dependable Dodge.’’ 


pal=ps] =) — 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


MILEAGE— 362,481 


Paulson, hauling on contract for West- 
ern Truck Lines, keeps this Dodge 
Job-Rated truck busy on a 542-mile 
round-trip route. Loads vary from 6 
to 16 tons. The tremendous mileage was 
accumulated ‘in less than four years. 


UNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9-7.M. £.W.T; 
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4,500,000 trucks, and their millions of drivers, are serving America’s vital home front! 





not so likely to be affected by this organiz- 
ing drive. In some smaller plants, foremen 
sometimes are admitted to membership in 
unions of the workers they supervise. 

Why foremen are organizing. There 
are at least two reasons why supervisors 
and foremen now are joining unions. One 
reason is that their wartime incomes have 
not kept pace with those of rank-and-file 
workers. They have not always received 
the overtime pay that goes with extra 
work. As a result, many workers under 
them are taking home fatter pay envelopes 
every week than the foremen. The other 
reason is that most foremen in mass- 
production industries are graduates from 
union ranks. They are men who have been 
promoted from the workers’ side of the 
bargaining table to management’s side, yet 
they may not occupy policy-making posi- 
tions. These men have a tradition of union- 
ism behind them that stays with them 
after their promotions. 

Foremen’s Association of America. This 
is the leading foremen’s union. It was or- 
ganized in Detroit in 1941 and in the three 
years of its existence has built up a mem- 
bership of more than 15,000. It is not 
affiliated with either the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations or the American 
Federation of Labor. Its jurisdiction in- 
cludes foremen for any employers of labor. 
Dues are $1 a month, and initiation fees 
cannot be more than $15, or less than $1. 
President of the union is Robert H. Keys, 
of Detroit. 

Outlawing foremen’s unions. Employers 
who believe that foremen belong on their 
side of the bargaining table feel that Con- 
gress should forbid supervisors to join 
unions. Proposals to that effect have been 
rejected by Congress in the past, but they 
now are being revived. Employers are not 
satisfied to let the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decide the issue. While they 
concur in the Board’s present position 
that foremen are not entitled to bargaining 
rights under the Wagner Act, they remem- 
ber that NLRB once took the position 
that foremen might organize and bargain. 
They fear that this again might become 
Board policy. 

This much is certain: Unless Congress 
decides to outlaw foremen’s unions, em- 
ployers of large groups of workers should 
decide now what course to take if they are 
called upon to deal with such unions. 
There is no doubt that the movement is 
spreading. 


Free speech. Unless the U.S. Su- 
preme Court rules otherwise, employers 
now are to have more latitude in discuss- 
ing union affairs with their employes than 
the National Labor Relations Board be- 
lieves they should have. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila- 
delphia has just ruled that employers are 
free, under the Wagner Act, to express 
opinions on labor unions, so long as their 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A DRILL RIG? 








Se 


American Blower Fluid Drive 


In the Trinidad oil fields where it is sometimes necessary to go down 
to the 10,000-ft. level for oil, the principle of Fluid Driving through a 
hydraulic coupling is used. 


American Blower Fluid Drives have many advantages: On a Drill 
Rig, they provide greater flexibility and permit the handling of difficult 
situations without danger to Diesel engines or drilling equipment. On 
cargo vessels, warships, ocean liners, tugs and dredges, they prevent 
the transmission of torsional vibrations, protect Diesel engines and 
gears. On locomotives, trucks, power shovels, they provide smooth 


starting and protect against shock loads. 


You can always depend on American Blower Fluid Drives. They are 


built by the pioneer manufacturer of this type of equipment in America. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 4A 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ign 
Fer encellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO XN ZZ) 
in production. Division ot American Ravisiror & Stavdard Sanitary corporation : os S 





equipped Drill Rig in Trinidad. 





Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 











The bushing of wear-resisting 
Ampco metal and the steel 
flange ready for welding. 














On flanged bush- 
ings, you save all 
this waste mate- 
rial and machin- 
ing cost. 
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The finished job... 
chined . . . ready for installation. 


welded. . 





in fabricating frictional parts 
(O for machinery... with 








Ampco-Trode | 


| WELDING ELECTRODES 








Welding — the fabricating method which 
has made such tremendous strides in war 
production — offers you an economical 
means of fabricating dissimilar metals, 
building up bearing surfaces on cheaper 
base metals, etc. 

Illustrated above is an example of the 
tremendous savings that can be made by 
welding a bushing of Ampco Metal to a 
steel flange. Ampco-Trode coated alumi- 
num bronze welding electrodes give you 
weld metal that is comparable in strength, 
ductility, and bearing qualities with the 
various grades of Ampco Metal — the 
superior aluminum bronze alloy. Any 


Ampco Metallurgical 
Specialties 
Ampco Metal —_a grade 
fo meet your requirements. 
° + Ampcoloy (general 
industrial bronzes) .. . 
Special Copper-base-Alloys. 









Met 


The Metal without an Equal 


grade of Ampco-Trode, selected for your 
required physical properties, can be weld- 
ed to practically all combinations of metals 
and their alloys. 


Perhaps you can apply this modern fab- 
ricating. method to your product. Invest- 
igate — a letter or postcard will place a 
competent field engineer at your service 
immediately without charge. 


Write today for Ampco-Trode 
bulletin 61 and further information. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Department US-5 Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Sand Castings ... Centrif- 
ugal Castings .. . Extrud- 
ed and other Wrought 
Products . . . Precision- 
machined Parts —" 
Ampco Non-Sparking 
Safety Tools. 


al 
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expressions do not constitute acts of in- 
timidation, coercion or discrimination. 

This opinion constituted a setback for 
NLRB. The Board had argued that a 
letter, written by an employer to his work- 
ers, had implied that the workers would be 
better off if they formed an independent 
union than if they joined an outside union 
The Board contended that “slight sugees- 
tions as to the employer’s choice between 
unions may have telling effect among men 
who know the consequences of incurring 
that employer’s strong displeasure.” | 

But the Court, after examining all 
statements made in the letter, found that 
they contained no direct threat of loss of 
employment, discrimination or other act 
of intimidation or coercion: that they as- 
sured employes freedom of choice in se- 
lecting a union, and that they affirmed 
that membership in any organization that 
the employes chose to join or form would 
not affect their position or prospects in 
the company. 

The concern involved was the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. NLRB had 
petitioned the Court to hold the company 
and its president, Edward G. Budd, in 
contempt of court for allegedly violating a 
court order to disestablish a company- 
dominated union and cease interfering 
with employes’ rights of self-organization. 
The Court dismissed the petition. 

The Budd decision, however, did not 
stop NLRB from taking action against 
another firm that had expressed opposition 
to an outside union in a letter to em- 
ployes. This firm, the Mississippi Struc- 
tural Steel Co., of Decatur, Ill., was or- 
dered to cease and desist from interfering 
with employe organizational rights. The 
order was issued shortly after the Budd 
decision. 

NLRB objected to passages, such as the 
following, in a letter sent by the company 
to employes on the day when the workers 
were to decide whether they wished to be 
represented by an AFL union: 

“While employes could not be re- 
quired to join a union, once they did 
they might find they could not get 
out without its costing their jobs. 

“Frankly. we don’t like the idea of 
a third person—who is neither em- 
ployer nor employe—coming in_be- 
tween us. We ought to work as we 
have always worked, directly with 
each other.” 

This sort of comment, in the eyes of 
NLRB, is unfair use of the guarantees of 
freedom of speech. The Board holds that 
a letter of this kind was intended to have, 
and did have, a coercive effect on the 
employes. 

The union lost the election, 70 to 46. 

No court has yet ruled on this case, but, 
if the case is appealed and NLRB is re- 
versed, it probably will be because the 
court decides that comment of this type 


does not constitute coercion, interference 
or intimidation. 
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IT MUSTN’T bite the hand that throws it 





Tins IS A HAND GRENADE. When 
you pull the firing pin and release 
the lever you have only the length 
of time it takes the fuse to burn down 
to get rid of it or get away from there 
—and that’s only a handful of seconds! 

If you made hand grenades, or 
used them, you’d want to be mighty 
sure about those fuses. 


You can be. The fuse of this gre- 
nade, and thousands of others just like 
it, was individually X-rayed while 
passing down a production line at the 
rate of 4000 an hour. When a bad 
fuse showed up, something equiva- 
lent to the signal for a four-alarm fire 
took place, A bell rang, a red light 


flashed, the bad fuse was automat- 
ically daubed with red paint, and 
finally, to make assurance doubly 
sure that the bad fuse didn’t slip 
through, it was recorded on the chart 
of a photoelectric meter. 

From sorting oranges for Califor- 
nia fruit growers to sorting hand 
grenades is quite a step—but i it is ty p- 
ical of the new wartime jobs G-E sci- 
entists and engineers have put X rays 
to work on. It is also typical of the 
application of G.E.’s peacetime re- 
search and engineering to war. 

Nearly twenty years ago Dr. 
William D. Coolidge, now G-E 
vice-president and Director of the 
Research Laboratory, developed the 
Coolidge X-ray tube—one of the 
most important developments of all 
time in science and medicine. In the 
years that followed, he and other 
scientists and engineers worked 
steadily to improve this almost mag- 
ical tool of research and healing. 


Then came the war, and the X ray 
in its latest and most powerful form 


became almost overnight a vital tool 
of war production, testing for hid- 
den flaws no human eyes could re- 
veal the metals on which the strength 
and endurance of our arms depend. 

Which makes the X ray another 
good example of the way G-E re- 
search and engineering work to meet 
America’s needs— constantly, in un- 
expected ways—in war and peace. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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The G-E million-volt X ray cuts from 
hours to minutes the time required to ex- 
amine metal parts—from airplane crank- 
shafts to turbine shells. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC —“‘The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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oc  -Question_ \\ 
of the Week | | 


SOY a. Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
With the approach of the national con | 7 : 


ventions, many are concerned about the ' 
James TOW . oP unfavorable effects that a bitterly con- 
= | tested campaign might have upon prose- 
cution of the war. There is considerable 
discussion as to the desirability of limit- 
ing the conduct of this first wartime po- 
litical campaign in many years. 
To present a cross section of opinion, 
The United States News asked Republican 
and Democratic State chairmen: 





In view of our participation in an 
all-out war, should the two major 
political parties agree on limitations 
in the conduct of this year's presi- 
dential campaign? 





Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


OLD CROW 








Wilder R. Jones 


Wenatchee, Wash.; Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
= y Conduct of the war is in the hands of the 
| general staffs of the Army-Navy and does 
not depend upon political victory or defeat. 
If President Roosevelt would refuse to 
run, some limitation of political efforts 
| might be tenable, but, with the President 
having power to command the radio at 
any time and his appointees ever busy at 
the expense of the taxpayers, there is pre- 
cluded any idea that the opposition can 
restrict its efforts. It costs a lot of money 
and effort to combat this effect. 


KENTucky STRAIGHT 
OURBON WHISKEY 
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| Thomas R. Underwood 


Lexington, Ky.; Chairman, Democratic State 
} Committee; Editor, The Lexington Herald, 


answers: 

The two parties probably cannot agree, 
by contract, to the type of campaign they 
will conduct. Either party, however, which 

| so utterly disregards the deep, underlying 
sentiment of the electorate as to carry on 
a bitter campaign during the gravest hour 
in the nation’s history, ought to be mor- 
tally repudiated. It should not be over- 
looked that a political party may survive a 
defeat more easily than it can a victory 
based on deceit. After this war, all groups 
will need confidence in the Government. 
We must not sew the seeds of bitterness 
and hate in this country. 


AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Sctted tn-Lent! 


he Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled and 
laid away to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow 


Sim A. DeLapp 


Lexington, N.C.; Chairman, Republican 
State Executive Committee, 


Distillery is producing only alcohol for war purposes. answers: 
No. The present world crisis requires our 
Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye « This whiskey is ablest national leaders. Such leadership 


4 years old + National Distillers Prod. Corp., N. Y. = 100 Proof 
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bolt from the blue 












Swooping down out of the heavens, this ‘“Thunder- 
bolt” makes a feather-light landing because the 
shock is effectively absorbed by Aerols.* 


The Republic P-47 “Thunderbolt” is only one of 
many present-day military aircraft that are Aerol 
equipped. After victory, in tomorrow's age of 
flight, peacetime planes will also rely on Aerols 
for safe, smooth landings and swift, sure take-offs. 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 








Is 
Your Business Held in Leash 





by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 


T ISN’T strange today to find 

growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business zsn’t good... but because 
it’s better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
’ their working capital . . . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new ‘‘fixed”’ 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 


SOLVES MANY 


capital, @ 
} sounck§ t 


PROBLEMS 
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| ‘Capital Sources’ is a 9-minute out- 

l line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 

| your accounts receivable, inventory 

| and fixed assets, provide financing: 

—to purchase other companies 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- | 
ferred stock, long-term loans 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


—toexpand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of **Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 34 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money .. . to a total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in fixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a special feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers ... no interference with 
your management . . . and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily,-thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
. . . for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version ... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 





cannot be wisely selected without full, but 
unembittered, discussion of all issues that 
confront them. 

No administration should be allowed to 
hide its faults and mistakes of the past 
merely because an important election 
comes during war. The greatness of our 
form of government lies in our right, by 
popular vote, to improve the quality of 
our leadership in time of war as well as in 
time of peace. 


Jake More 


Des Moines, !a.; Chairman, Democratic 
State Central Committee, 


answers: 

The importance of the 1944 election jus- 
tifies the candidates of the parties giving 
all the time they can to bring the issues 
before the people. 

The campaign will be necessarily lim- 
ited because of war. Many believe that, 
had the people been properly informed and 
represented in the early 20s, we would not 
now be engaged in the present conflict. 
The outcome of this election can deter- 
mine whether or not we will have another 
major conflict in another 20 years. 

The campaign should not be limited and 
the parties should make every effort to 
bring a proper and intelligent discussion 
of the campaign into every home. This can 
and should be done without in any way 
interfering with the war effort. 


Reilly Atkinson 


Boise, Ida.; Chairman, Republican State 
Central Committee, 
answers: 

Absolutely no. To win the war and keep 
the New Deal in power will be a betrayal 
of our armed forces. Americans fight not 
for blood or glory, but for home and lib- 
erty. We shall win the war, but the para- 
mount issue is to regain democracy. 
Military victory followed by our present 
dictatorship will be futile. While our men 
and women conquer the enemy abroad, 
Republicans must seek the aid of all 
straight-thinking Americans to lick the 
enemy at home, and that requires political 
activity, the most vigorous and intelligent 
campaign ever conducted. 


Harold K. Davison 
Concord, N.H.; State Chairman, Republi 
can State Committee, 

answers: 

Republicans of this State feel that the 
two parties should agree by a_ simple 
plank, inserted in each party platform in 
identical words, that we favor fighting the 
war to a successful conclusion. 

I feel that there are many issues as to 
the President’s procedure which should be 
debated in the campaign and which need 
not disturb our allies as to our intention 
to participate 100 per cent in al-out war. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


MORE STATE TAXES IN PROSPECT? 
EFFECT OF HIGH COURT ACTIONS 


The Supreme Court is displaying a tend- 
ecy to whittle away the protection once 
given to interstate businesses against heavy 
taxation by States. The old rule that States 
camot impose tax burdens on goods that 
move in interstate commerce is weakened 
in three of four recent decisions on this 
point. The tendency in recent years to up- 
hold the Federal Government against tax- 
payers now is extending to States. 

Latest decisions from the high Court in- 
volve State property taxes on commercial 
air lines, a relatively new field of taxation; 
sales taxes, use taxes, and gross income 
taxes on goods that move across State 
unanimous, 
but a Court majority generally finds reason 
to uphold such taxes. 

Commercial air lines. In a case involv- 
ing Northwest Airlines, Inc., a 5-4 decision 
holds that Minnesota can levy personal 
property taxes on the full value of the en- 
tire fleet of the company’s planes. The con- 
trolling point of Justice Frankfurter’s ma- 
jority opinion is that the company is a 
Minnesota corporation and has headquar- 
ters in the State. 


boundaries. No decision was 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
His philosophy prevailed 
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Justice Jackson, in a separate concurring 
opinion, reaches the same conclusion by a 
different route. He contends that Minne- 
sota, as the “home port” of the fleet, should 
have the exclusive right to tax the planes. 
Justice Frankfurter, however, did not close 
the door that would allow other States 
to tax the planes, too. 

The dissent, written by Chief Justice 
Stone, splits with the majority on this 
point. The Chief Justice contends that the 
majority threatens to open the door to 
ruinous taxation of air lines by States. 
The minority would tax air-line property 
as States now tax railroad and communi- 
cations property—by apportioning the 
taxes among the various States in which 
rail and communications systems operate. 

Thus, three differing tax views are ex- 
pressed in regard to commercial aviation. 
Lawyers believe that this issue will lead 
to a number of other cases on the same 
point before the matter finally is settled 
In fact, the final decision on the question 
may be up to Congress. In another concur- 
ring opinion, Justice Black held that the 
problem calls for “investigation, consider- 
ation and action by Congress.” 

Use taxes. The power of a State to col- 
lect taxes from an out-of-State com- 
pany that does business within the State 


use 


also is upheld in another majority opinion 
written by Justice Frankfurter. This opin- 
ion held that Iowa could collect the tax 
from a Minnesota company that sells goods 
to Iowa residents, although it maintains 
no establishments in Iowa. 

Sales taxes. The same _ transactions, 
however, cannot be taxed if the State 
levies a sales tax instead of a use tax. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter makes this point in a 
third decision holding that Arkansas can- 
not collect a sales tax from a Tennessee 
corporation that sells goods to Arkansas 
residents. 

Gross income taxes. A Court majority 
also expanded the application of the Indi- 
ana gross income tax on interstate sales, 
in an opinion written by Justice Douglas. 
The case involved International Harvester 
Co., a national manufacturer and distrib- 
utor of farm implements, with factories 
and States. 

The Indiana tax was sustained on: (1) 


branches in several 
sales by Indiana branches of the company 
to out-of-State customers who came into 
Indiana to accept delivery; (2) sales by 
out-of-State branches to Indiana customers 
in which delivery came from Indiana fac- 
tories, and (3) sales by Indiana branches 
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SImews 


OF A NATION 
AT WAR 





“Sport has always played its very 
prominent part in our way of life, 
and thank God it has, because the 


| training and experience our boys 


receive in the fields of friendly strife 
is helping to protect lives and win 
this war on the battle fields today. 
Sports must continue to play an im- 
portant role.” 


Hon. John B. Kelly on Arch Ward's “Sports 
Preview” (Mutual Broacasting Co.) sponsored 
by Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


* * * 


Attack is the spirit of the Army and Navy, 
as attack is the spirit of American sports. 


* + * 


A better ball for tennis, golf, baseball! 
Rules that favor attack in football, 
hockey and basketball! The spirit of 
attack has precedence on our play- 
ing fields. 

* * * 


When a fierce Nazi tank charge broke 
our lines below Rome, our men attacked 
them with hand grenades and stopped 
them at the risk of their lives. 


* * * 


When our ships were outnumbered 
off the Komandorskie Islands, the 
commander sent destroyers to the 
attack and Jap cruisers turned tail. 


* * * 


Sports are important in battle training 
and production health. But their greatest 
contribution of all is to the indispensable 
spirit of attack that wins when all reason 
says the battle is lost. 


* * * 


Sports equipment is war equipment 
for service men, production workers 
and home folks. Its flow to both fronts 
must be uninterrupted to insure 
physical fitness for America as a 


Wy 


President 


people. 


Wlison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


IT’S Wilson Topay 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











“Me, I don’t make planes, nor fly them. (Wish I could!) I’m just the chap 
who’s buying all the Bonds I can, to help pay for them. But the more 
I read, the more puzzled I get. Can someone give me the facts?” 


As makers of two machines widely used by 
airplane engine makers, perhaps we can relieve 
your mind. 



























Both of the headlines above, for instance, could 
be true. America’s builders of airplanes are daily 
doing the impossible—by the standards of only 2 
years ago. They are turning out close to ten times 
as many planes each month as they did before the 
war. But the need is greater too. So the quotas 
were set still higher. 


The machine you see below—the Bullard Mult- 
Au-Matic—is one of the powerful factors in 
America’s huge plane production. On many air- 
plane engine parts it has cut machining time to 
one-fifth—and kept the high precision standards 
demanded for this work. 


Yes, Mr. America, buy all the bonds you can. 
The airplane industry is accom- 
plishing miracles with your mon- 
ey. And after the war is won, 
when you get ready to spend the 
money you've saved . . . this 
Mult-Au-Matic and the hundreds 
of others now making war ma- 
terials will have a lot to do with 
lowering the cost of the goods 
you'll be buying. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 2, 





to Indiana customers in which delivery 
came from out-of-State factories. ; 

Conflicting views. The tax philosophy 
of Justice Frankfurter prevailed in all four 
cases, but he was not supported by the 
same Justices in all of the decisions. Chief 
Justice Stone and Justices Roberts, Reed 
and Rutledge dissented in the airline Case, 
Justices Douglas, Black, Murphy and Rut- 
ledge dissented in the Arkansas sales ,tax 
case, but joined the majority in upholding 
the Iowa use tax. Justices Jackson and 
Roberts dissented in the Iowa case and 
Justice Jackson dissented again in the Indi- 
ana tax case. 

Future tax policy. These decisions. 
coupled with other tax decisions in recent 
years, indicate that the Supreme Court is 
becoming reluctant to throw the cloak of 
constitutional protection around taxpayers 
against either State or federal tax laws, 
The outlook is that corporations and indi- 
viduals must look to Congress or State leg- 
islatures for such protection in the future. 


Husband-wife partnerships. Fed- 
eral tax officials are turning a suspicious 
eye on the formation of partnerships be- 
tween husbands and wives that result in 
lower income taxes on business earnings. 
Three recent decisions of the U.S. Tax 
Court uphold the validity of two partner- 
ships and overrule one such arrangement. 

The overruled case involved two hus- 
bands doing business as general partners, 
with their wives as limited partners. The 
partnership was formed by dissolving a 
corporation after the husbands gave stock 
in the corporation to their wives. The 
Court found in this case that the husbands 
relinquished no control over the business 
and the wives made no contribution to it. 
Therefore, the decision was that the hus- 
bands, personally, were liable fully for in- 
come taxes on the partnership earnings. 

In another case, the Court found a valid 
partnership in an arrangement where a 
husband transferred to his wife an interest 
in the partnership formerly held by his 
father. The wife ,bought the interest by 
giving her husband a note, to be paid off 
out of her share of the profits. 

In a third case, the Court upheld a part- 
nership arrangement whereby the husband 
gave an interest in a manufacturing busi- 
ness to his wife in her own right, and an- 
other interest to his 
their minor children. 

In upholding this partnership, the Tax 
Court rejected the Government’s conten- 
tion that the husband alone should be held 
liable for the business 
earnings. The Government contended that 
to recognize the partnership “is to open up 
a door for tax avoidance.” The Court held 
that “the door has long been open because 


wife as trustee for 


income taxes on 


there are many cases which have sustained 
the validity of such partnerships, and, if 
the door is to be closed, it must be closed 
by legislation.” 
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Report No. 5 on 


HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new idea in 


Personnel Relations 


PERSONNEL 
MANAGER 










“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


employee 


TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 
personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 


Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 


due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 


Based on experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 


financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


turnover” 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities — Agents Everywhere 


U.S.EF « G,- 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 














Far sighted manufacturers are selecting their 
post war Pacific Coast Factory Sites NOW! 





Times are changing. When this war is won, unless you have 
a plant on the Pacific Coast, you won't be in a preferred posi- 
tion to serve 16 million residents of the eleven Western states 


...and 800 million new customers in the Pacific Basin area. 


WESTWARD TREND e Yes! Industry is moving West, and 
one area, Santa Clara County, strategically located at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast, is specifically ear- 
marked as the coming industrial center of the Pacific Coast. 


LOCATION...PLUS! ¢ The map tells part of the story. Santa 
Clara County is the population center... closer to all major 
markets. It’s the shipping center, too... just 30 miles from 
the docks of San Francisco Bay. . 


NAMES OF NOTE e Santa Clara County manufacturers, such 
as Food Machinery Corp., Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Per- 
manente Metals Corp., and scores of others tap the greatest 


electrical power pool in the world...enjoy a surplus of natural 


ras...benefit from the lowest tax rates of any major industrial 


> g 


rea...and have expericnced an exceptional labor record. 


WRITE TODAY e Industrially young...and ag- \ \\ ['/ VA Yj 


gressive...Santa Clara County invites you to 
share in the industrial prosperity of Post War SX 
Pacific Coast. But first—get all of the facts— 
up-to-the-minute, and in detail. 


Write for Post War Pacific Coast...a 36-page 
book about the Pacific Coast and Santa Clara — 


County. No cost or obligation...but use your 


ae 
business letterhead, please. ful II \ 


DEPT. “‘U’, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY poor 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Hemisphere Move 
For Co-ordinating 
Economic Policies 


Hemisphere countries are developing an 
economic insurance policy designed to 
cushion the transition from war to peace 
and to lessen effects in any one country 
of future fluctuations. In addition, they 
are replacing local and national economic 
planning, representing a domestic point 
of view, with a Hemisphere approach to 
problems of economic expansion. 

Development Commissions. These are 
to be the results of 44 resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the 21 American re- 
publics at the recent conference in New 
York of the Inter-American Development 
Commissions. The resolutions cover invest- 
ments, transportation, economic develop- 
ment and trade, and are aimed at remov- 
ing Latin America’s agricultural, colonial 
type of economy in favor of planned in- 
dustrial and economic development. At the 
same time, the U.S. approach to Hemi- 
sphere problems would be changed from 
one of immediate financial returns to long- 
range social and economic collaboration. 

Meaning to U. S. This shift in approach 
is of prime importance to this country be- 
cause it provides specific recommendations 
for transition to an expanded peace econ- 
omy. It outlines steps for gearing the 
economies of Hemisphere nations to one 
vast plan to link means of transportation, 
offset lack of raw materials in one country 
by access to those in another and to co- 
ordinate development of new resources. 

Dependent to the extent to which the 
IADC resolutions are adopted by business 
and governments in the several countries, 
the following results may be expected: 

Investments: Foreign and domestic capi- 
tal would have equal rights, with adequate 
interest rates and income to encourage 
private investment. In the case of long- 
term projects dependent on developing 
new markets, credits would be furnished 
at low rates with no amortization during 
time of construction. Any investments 
taken over by a government would be paid 
for promptly and adequately, with no dis- 
crimination between national and foreign 
properties. Reduction of debt. services, if 
necessary, would be made by mutual agree- 
ment between debtors and creditors. 

Private enterprise: Governments would 
not compete with private business except 
where necessary in the public interest, and 
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TAKING THE SLUM ox OF BOM AY DOORS 
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Bomb bay doors must open quickly and smoothly without jarring... 
and close without slamming. Holtzer-Cabot designed a special gear motor 
to meet these performance requirements which is, today, helping 
bombardiers blast the enemy. 


Many other Holtzer-Cabot special fractional HP motors are 
} I 
providing power for war products so that victory will come sooner. 


Our motor development engineers, backed by 
over 50 years of experience in electric 
motor design, will discuss your post-war 
motor problems with you. However, 

war needs come first and our manufactur- 

ing facilities, today, must be strictly lim- 
ited to building special motors for winning the 
war as quickly as possible. 





EPECINL MOTORS DESIGNED 70 FI7 THE APPLICATION 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
125 Amory Street, Boston 19, Mass.; Chicago, Illinois; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to hide 
two thousand men! 


— two thousand men and all 

their supplies into a battle area. 
Move by night... bivouae by day 
.-.leave no trail for enemy planes 
to follow! It isn’t easy ... and un- 
less every man of that two thousand 
knows his stuff and does it... none 


of them is safe. 


And the Army teaches every man 
... Shows him expertly planned and 
made movies that explain each im- 
portant detail of bivouac routine... 
how to live off the land . . . how to 


move swiftly, silently—and secretly. 


Optronics 


A a 


BELL « HOWELL 





*Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs. .. electrO Nics 
- » -« mechanICS, It is research and 
engineering in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many things 
never before possible. Today OPTI- 
ONICS fights . . . tomorrow it will 
work, protect, educate, and entertain. 


Never have movies done a greater 
training job ... and never have 
Filmosound Projectors and Filmo 
Cameras been so widely and con- 


tinuously used. 


Literally thousands of training 
films, covering every phase of mod- 
ern warfare, reel endlessly through 
Filmosound Projectors . .. to help 
give our fighting men the know-how 


and the high courage that win wars. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
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then only if guided by commercial con- 
siderations as to price, quality, and terms 
of purchase or sale. Government property 
would be sold to private firms at prices and 
under conditions that do not offer the 
buyer unfair competitive advantages. 
Synthetics: The American nations would 
agree by treaty that synthetics which 
compete with natural products of the 
Americas would be produced by govern- 
ments only when indispensable to national 
defense. Government-owned plants would 
be sold to private interests only under 
conditions that do not constitute a sub- 
sidy in favor of the purchaser or offer him 
any advantage over the natural product. 
Surpluses: There would be an interna- 
tional agreement among producer and con- 
sumer countries to regulate disposal of 
surpluses. In canceling contracts, the ef- 
fect on the economy of the supplying coun- 
try would be considered, with equal treat- 
ment for domestic and foreign producers, 
Trade barriers: During the period of re- 
adjustment there would be a reduction of 
trade barriers, elimination of restrictions 
against foreign capital and business, quota 
systems, exchange controls, especially 
when discriminatory, double taxation, and 
avoidance of sanitary regulations as a pre- 
text for controlling commerce. Price and 
production controls would be continued as 
necessary to prevent inflation. There would 
be protection of efficient and essential in- 
fant industries during early development. 
Insurance would be open in each country 
to other American nations. Customs and 
consular regulations would be simplified, 
with equal treatment of all countries in 
granting trade preferences. Customs unions 
would abolish duties within a fixed period 
and would be open to other nations. 
Labor would have the rights of free 
association and collective bargaining, with 
improved training, nutrition, housing and 
sanitary standards. Where lacking, laws 
would be passed on minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, work by women and children, 
and unemployment, accident, old-age and 
sickness insurance. International agree- 
ments for disposal of Hemisphere products 
would consider and encourage develop- 
ment of social security and adequate wages. 
The next step. One important aspect of 
the conference is that men representative 
of business interests in the 21 American 
republics have met in a frank atmosphere 
and agreed to collaborate in settling their 
economic and social problems. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council and _ their 
counterparts in Latin America now can 
press for adoption of the IADC program. 
Labor, not now represented in the IADC, 
will be invited to participate in future 
discussions. The basis thus has been laid 
for a representative, international approach 
to the economic future of the Americas. 
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Special Report 


Conflict over special rates 
for British Empire. Lower 
international tolls as aim 


This country is starting out now to gain 
its share in control of the world’s system 
of postwar communications. The effort to 
improve the American position in radio- 
telegraph, radiotelephone and cable serv- 
ice coincides with the effort already under 
way to assure that position in aviation and 
in merchant shipping. 

Communications, like shipping, in the 
past have been dominated by Great Brit- 
ain. Empire preference has been utilized 
to give lower radio and cable rates to Brit- 
ish, Canadian, Australian and other Em- 
pire businessmen than can be had by 
Americans in communicating with persons 
in the British Empire. The difference in 
cost has been great. And service for Amer- 
icans sometimes has been ruinously slow. 

The U.S. is setting out to cut into this 
world communications system as never be- 
fore and to improve its position in the 
communications system of the future. 

Punches are not to be pulled in the bar- 
gaining that is getting under way. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is deeply interested. He has 
given the go-ahead signal to his depart- 
ment headsandtoSenator Wheeler (Dem.) , 
of Montana, who will investigate all inter- 
national communications. Congress will be 
asked to shape a policy for American com- 
panies. This Government is making definite 
proposals to the British for changes. The 
Army and Navy are pressing for a per- 
manently stronger position for the United 
States in postwar world communications. 

During the war, the U.S. Army and 
Navy have built up what experts call the 
world’s largest and finest wire and radio 
system. Military pilots follow this system 
around the globe. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington talk, telegraph or teletype 
instantly to Gen. Eisenhower in the Euro- 
pean theater, Gen. MacArthur in the South- 
west Pacific, Gen. Clark in Italy or to the 
commanders at Attu and in the Gilberts. 

This highly modern military system can 
be converted into the most important of all 
communications facilities after the war— 
the great nerve system of world trade, as 


MAY 26, 1944 


(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMMUNICATIONS OF FUTURE: 
RIVALRY FOR POSTWAR CONTROL 


World-Wide Cable and Radio System as the Goal of U. S. Planners 


well as of national security and diplomacy. 
The U.S. is moving toward a full postwar 
use of the system. The U.S. would throw 
open its system and would expect other 
nations to do the same, on the basis of 
equal terms for all. Then, this Government 
eels, communications really would knit the 
world together, maintain a free flow of 
public and business information, lessen mis- 
understandings, perhaps help prevent war. 

To grasp what now is planned, it is nec- 
essary to know the background of com- 
munications, and the situation as it stands. 

Rate control. The British fix many world 
communications rates because they own 
the cables over which telegraph signals 
travel along the bottom of the seas, the 
radiotelegraph stations that beam tele- 
grams through the ether, and the radio- 
telephone facilities over which people talk 
from country to country. The British fix 
many other rates, even though American 
and foreign companies own the systems, 
because the companies must have British 
permission to do business in the Empire. 


When the British grant permission, they 
also dictate the rates. 

Rate discrimination. The rates the Brit- 
ish fix for others to pay are discriminatory 
and high, many of them more than $1 a 
word. The New York or Chicago business- 
man must pay 60 cents a word to telegraph 
to Melbourne, Australia, 81 cents a word 
to Gambia, on the West Coast of Africa, 
and 90 cents to Accra, on the African Gold 
Coast. The rate to some of the British- 
owned islands is $1.15 a word. 

But a Canadian business competitor can 
telegraph to any of these points for 30 
cents a word. The Canadian, or any other 
Empire businessman, gets this advantage 
because, under Empire preference, the Brit- 
ish maintain a 30-cent flat rate for cable- 
grams and between any 
points in the Empire, however distant. 
Low rates are not permitted from Empire 
points to points outside the Empire. 

American rate policy. The United States 
now is protesting against discrimination, 
demanding equal treatment. This 


radiotelegrams 


Gov- 





FCC’S FLY 


RCA‘S SARNOFF 


Wide World 
SENATE’S WHEELER 
« « » Congress holds one key to tomorrow's world 
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Dig for Victory! 









eo. , Our master is growing a lot 
Blachit ¢ of food for freedom, Whitey!“ 
“So is every patriotic American, 


é we Blackie — it means more food 
for those whose needs are 
greater than ours!“ 


How about you? Start a Victory 
garden! Grow more in ’44. It will 
add to your supply of rationed 
foods —and give you more varied, 
balanced meals. Equally important— 
it will help insure a bigger reserve 
of food for everybody! Write to 
your State Agricultural Department 
for booklet on Victory Gardens. 


“BLACK s WHITE. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e¢ 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION NEW YORK, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








ernment wants to make rates the same, 
regardless of distance. All the communica- 
tions companies would fix a flat rate for 
the world, under this plan, as the British 
monopoly has done for the Empire. A tele- 
gram sent from Chicago to Bombay, 
Capetown or Moscow would cost no more 
than one to Bermuda or Rio de Janeiro. 
A rate of 15 cents a word is suggested. 

High rates and discrimination are two 
causes of this Government’s blunt talk and 
agitation in communications matters. The 
other chief cause is the persistent restric- 
tion of American communications service 

Service restriction. The British for years 
refused to permit American companies to 
set up direct radiotelegraph circuits to the 
principal cities of the Empire. The United 
States recently put on strong pressure and 
won consent for a direct circuit to Aus- 
tralia. This had been blocked for 12 years. 
The British also permitted direct circuits 
to New Zealand, British Guiana and the 
African Gold Coast. An American circuit 
to India is being installed. 

But the Un'ted States also wants to set 
uj) commercial services—there is no ques- 
tion on military services 





to Capetown, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and _ other 
points in the Empire. The British have 
not vet agreed. They also have limited to 
the war period the operation of the new 
American circuits to Australia and other 
parts of the Empire. 

American policy on service. This Gov- 
ernment wants the clear right to establish 
postwar communications service to any 
point in the Empire, at any time, upon a 
simple request. The United States would 
give Britain the same right to establish 
services into this country. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. Government is pressing for approval 
of the Capetown and other services, and 
for assurance that new services will not be 
suspended summarily when the war ends. 

The Commonwealth Communications 
Council is considering the U.S. claims. 
Negotiations between the governments will 
follow. 

Negotiations with the British and the 
shaping of American policy will concern 
three types of service: They are: 

Cables. Great Britain controls cables 
that extend for 170,000 miles to most of 
the outlying parts of the world. The United 
States has control oyer 94,000 miles of 
cable. This country’s control lies largely 
over cables to the United Kingdom and to 
Latin America. It has a 25 per cent inter- 
est in a cable to China and Japan. 

Radiotelegraph. Americans have made 
much greater strides with radio communi- 
cation that can jump over the ocean cable 
lines. In this rapidly developing field, the 
U.S. is in strong position. It normally can 
flash messages to Paris, Rome, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, but there are problems of access 
to important points in the British Empire 
that give ground for negotiation. 

Radiotelephone. Here, again, the United 
States holds a commanding lead. Ameri- 
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Brother, I come from real wet country. I recollect 
it rained one February and didn’t let up till the 
end of April. Once me and the missus walked out 
on the front porch and seen a fish settin’ in the 
green rocker. 


I sez to him: “Fish, you aimin’ to stay a spell?” 


“No, sir,” he says, “just till I git the damp out 
vo’ me bones!” 


American humor — from Mark Twain to today’s 
comie papers — has flourished on exaggeration. 
But when it comes to American industry, facts and 
figures take the place of fish stories and cracker- 
barrel yarns. 


And Americans demand accurate facts and 
figures — quickly and economically. That’s why 
Management looks with confidence to Compt- 
ometer Adding-Calculating Machines, and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1726 
North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, IIl., sole 
makers of Comptometer Adding - Calculating 
Machines. Comptometer Co., exclusive U. S. 
supplier. 


NW. AYER @ SON 
































MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION - INDUSTRY SERVICE - STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 





YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE... . in thinking of your 





new business or branch plant, don't overlook these 


many advantages of a location in the State of Maine. 


ABUNDANT There’s nominal cost power 
POWER available everywhere in 
Maine, in whatever loads your 
operations may require. Maine has a re- 
markably dependable and flexible system 
of electrical power transmission to aug- 
ment the State’s natural water supply. 


Maine’s corporate laws and 


tax structure are intended 
CONSIDERATE ‘** 
to promote the State’s in- 


GF SeenEeS dustrial development. Our 
State government is operated from current 
revenue. We have no personal or corporate 
income tax, nosales tax except on cigarettes. 


STATE TAXES 


Maine produces many raw 


VAST ; 
NATURAL materials. Here lies the 
RESOURCES &Teatest forest area East of 


the Mississippi, providing a 
vast supply reservoir for wood manufac- 
tures, pulp, paper and by-products. Our 
supply of cellulose is inexhaustible. 


The waters of our 2500 lakes 


sane and 5000 rivers and streams 
WATER possess a high degree of pu- 


rity and softness. Whereas, 
the hardness of water in many parts of 
the country runs as high as 500 ppm—in 
Maine 20 ppm is typical. Not only is this 
of incalculable benefit in operations re- 
quiring an adequate supply of pure proc- 
essing water, but the absence of mineral 
salts minimizes boiler scale. 


MARKET Overnight from anywhere 
NEARNESS in Maine, manufacturers 
of consumer goods will find 
the richest market in the world, a market 
that purchases nearly one-third of the 
finished goods sold in this country. Makers 
of industrial products will find next door 
to Maine the country’s largest concentra- 
tion of diversified manufacturing 


This book describes fully the many advantages of locating a 
business home here in friendly Maine. Send for it. Then if 
you'll tell us a little about the basic requirements of your 
business, we'll select some desirable sites—and suggest that 
you then come down to Maine to look them over. 


GOOD Maine has an excellent 
TRANSPORTATION transportation system 
FACILITIES by air, train, truck and 

water, developed to ac- 
commodate the many products produced 
in the State which must move to market 
with express speed. Maine is on the Great 
Circle route to Europe, is actually closer 
by water to major South American ports 
than Southern Seaboard and Gulf ports. 


Your workmen in Maine 
RESPONSIBLE ; : : ‘ 

are natively ingenious and 
WORKMEN : a 

resourceful—already skilled 
at many crafts and easily trained to new 
trades. Fairness in their relations to em- 
ployers and responsibility to their jobs 
are natural traits. They value more than 
anything else the way they can live as they 
work in this “Down East” country. 


Don’t overlook the personal 


AND a factor—your own horizon for 
ISA re living in this, the Nation’s 
a vacationland. Our climate is 


the most healthy in the coun- 
try. No sweltering summers to slow down 
shop output nor your own energies. Maine 
is a land of homes where families are reared 
in a background of social, educational, and 
religious culture—a land where all out- 
doors starts at your doorstep. 





“Maine-made”’ itself is a stamp of 
goodness—accepted the country over 
as a mark of craftsmanship and hon- 
est worth. The State strives constantly 
to aid its industries—opening new 
markets, new distribution avenues, 
and developing new products for them. 

















cans in peacetime ean talk with 70 coun- 
tries. Relatively few issues of access have 
been raised in this type of service, which 
should grow in importance after the war 
Even so, the radiotelephone does enter into 
the negotiations and the planning. 

Then, not directly involved in the argu- 
ment over communications, but as a fac- 
tor in postwar communications, there is 
the air mail. When air service is resumed 
after the war, air mail will carry com 
munications cheaply to London, perhaps 
overnight, and to almost any world capi- 
tal in no move than 60 hours. Wire and 
radio facilities, to compete, will need to 
he highly developed and integrated. 

It is against this background that the 
United States Government is making its 
plans. Its attitude is that government 
itself must enter the picture because, in 
the case of Britain, there is one great com- 
munication monopoly working closely with 
the British Government. Its bargaining 
power, as a result, is great. In the U. S.., 
there have been 12 companies, not closely 
tied with the Government, and the officially 
expressed view is that Britain and other 
nations have been able to play off one com- 
pany against another to drive hard bargains 

In making plans, two major approaches 
are being taken to the question of Ameri- 
ca’s venturing more deeply into the com- 
munications picture of the future. One calls 
for full merger of American companies, with 
federal backing, for operation in the foreign 
field. The other calls for partial merger. 

Full merger. The Navy and Chairman 
James L. Fly of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, want to merge all 12 
U.S. communications companies into one 
giant monopoly, backed by the Government 
and guided by the Government in high pol- 
icy. The Navy and Mr. Fly wish to include 
radiotelephone in the merger, because of 
its importance and its bright future, and 
because, if it were left out, the telegraph 
and the cables might be crushed between 
the telephone and the air mail. 

Partial merger. Many other Govern- 
ment officials, however, would be content 
to merge’the radiotelegraph and the cables, 
leaving out the radiotelephone. The rea- 
sons are that the telephone industry pre- 
fers to go on alone, might get further that 
way, and, with the telephone remaining 
independent, competition would be _pre- 
served. The radiotelegraph and cable com- 
panies are sharply divided on merging, with 
some companies taking no position until 
details of a merger plan are worked out. 

The Administration is leaving the shap- 
ing of policy to Congress. Senator 
Wheeler’s Senate subcommittee recognizes 
that some kind of merger may be an an- 
swer, but disclaims support for any par- 
ticular plan. The subcommittee will make 
its own study, write its own formula. 

The congressional decision and the fu- 
ture negotiations with Britain and with 
other nations will go far toward fixing this 
country’s place in the world of tomorrow. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Trend of Azserscanm Busimess 


Title Ree. U.S. Pat. Of 


You need to know of these changes due to tax simplification..... 

Victory tax disappears, to be replaced by a normal tax of 3 per cent. 

Previous normal tax of 6 per cent iS merged into the first surtax, which 
now becomes 20 per cent instead of 13. No great net change is in these shifts. 

Workers must file new withholding exemption certificates by December l. 

And: Starting next January 1, employers will start withholding on the new 
basis. Present withholding tables and withholding rates will apply until then. 

Withholding after this year will be effective on wage and salary income up 
to $5,000. Withholding will apply to 100 per cent of that income. 

Employers will have the choice of using withholding tables or a formula 
that will permit exact withholding. New tables will be geared to narrower bands. 

Basically, the changed tax law does simplify taxpaying for the ordinary 
individual. It adds a little to taxes for some individuals. It does not add 
any important complications to the problems of employers. 














Most obvious is the prospect that wartime taxes are at their peak. That is 
true in Britain and it is true in this country. Next real tax move is downward. 
In Britain, they are managing to pay about 54 per cent of wartime costs 
with tax revenue; in U.S., about 50 per cent of wartime costs of government, in- 
cluding cost of Lend-Lease, is being covered by tax revenue. Taxpayers are squeezed. 

However: It probably is unwise to expect any great reduction of taxes on 
individual incomes in postwar. That's the case if the Government's budget ever 
is to be balanced, if the nation's debt is to be brought under control. 

A postwar budget will range between $20,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,000. 

To balance a budget of that size..... 

Excess-profits tax on corporations could be sharply reduced or repealed. 

Corporation normal and surtax probably would have to remain at~>40 per cent. 

Excise taxes could and would be reduced to stimulate consumption. 

But: Individual income tax rates, now high, probably could not be reduced 
substantially. Any reduction, due to political pressure, probably would center 
on the lower incomes. Taxes will continue very heavy on higher incomes. 

Idea of a 50 per cent reduction in individual taxes is likely to remain no 
more than an idea, unless Congress decides to let finances go from bad to worse. 

















There is this moderately favorable factor for taxpayers to note..... 

War spending appears to be leveling out at around $7,500,000,000 a month. 
Its next’ turn, probably after midyear, should be downward. 

So: If German war ends by early 1945 and Japanese by early 1946, the 
nation's debt probably can be held to a level around $250,000,000,000. That is 
a rather fantastic total, but it is less than earlier official estimates. It still 
is large enough so that Congress will need to be wary about permitting unbalanced 
budgets for an unlimited period after the war. The alternative can be trouble. 

Debt size may be a factor in causing Congress to go slow in approving plans 
for postwar pump priming; may induce a tendency toward conservative spending. 








Policy for disposing of surplus war goods in U.S. and abroad is shaping 
up; is being designed with an eye to upsetting as few normal markets as possible. 


(over) 










TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


There will-be billions of dollars' worth of goods to sell; how many billions 
nobody can say for certain until war ends. A miniwam estimate is $25,000,000, 000. 

As matters stand..... In the domestic market: 

Dumping of goods at sacrifice prices will be avoided. 

There*1l be no deliberate policy for using surplus goods to control prices, 
to feed out goods in an effort to force prices lower or to prevent rises. 

Sales will be by negotiation, through bids or by auctions. 

Wholesalers, jobbers, retailers will get the chances to buy consumer goods. 
There will not be an effort to set up Government stores to sell to the public. 

In the case of the foreign market for surplus goods..... 

Idea, here, will be to try not to upset export markets by war goods sale. 

There will be no dumping at sacrifice prices. But: Government will try to 
arrange bulk sales of heavy goods in an effort to promote industrialization in 
some areas. Thought is that American machinery, once installed, will create the 
basis for much future: trade; that industrialization creates regular customers. 

Also: There is an idea that, if surplus goods can be shipped out of U.S., 
they will not be overhanging domestic markets to cause complications. 

In both cases, in sales at home and sales abroad, the difficulty lies in 
trying to make sales without supplying demands that postwar industry otherwise 
would fill through new production. Russia looms large in calculations as an 
outlet for surplus material. So does China. Plans aren't very specific as yet. 























Labor situation, at home, is not getting any better. That is true of labor 
_Supply and it is true of labor's attitude. Strikes are increasing again. 

Draft is about wiping out the 18-through-25 age group of workers. It 
will cut heavily into the 26-to-30 age group, where workers of that group remain. 

There is a new restlessness among workers, a shifting in search of jobs that 
will be good when peace comes. Turnover is high and probably will remain high. 

Workers are balking at longer hours. Wage demands are growing, but are 
being resisted by the Government. Official strategy still is one of delay, one 
of doing everything possible to avoid action on specific demands. 

This whole situation is tight and difficult. Some vital war production is 
being slowed by man-power shortages, by not-too-healthy labor relations. 











On the basis of specific situations..... 

Drive to organize foremen, to bring management represcatatives into unions 
isn't ended by the end of the Detroit strike. This move is gaining headway. 

Wage demands of steelworkers will be stalled along. 

Employers now can tell workers what they think of a union just so they do 
not go so far as to give grounds for a charge that they are coercing workers. 

And: Limited right of petition may be given to employers who want to find 
out whether a union represents a majority of employes. NLRB would give this right. 











The present bargaining leverage of workers is likely to be short-lived. 

That's because today's acute labor shortage is not to extend to postwar. 
It is due to the fact that shortages now will be replaced by surpluses later. 

On the basis of official estimates..... After the war: 

Iron and steel will cut working forces by 500,000; machinery will cut about 
1,000,000; aircraft industry will cut its force by more than 1,000,000; ship- 
building will cut by over 1,000,000; chemicals, by 300,000; automobile industry 
will reduce forces 250,000; food will cut 250,000; Government, 5,000,000 or morc. 

And: Offsetting will be only construction, absorbing 2,000,000; trade, which 
will take an added 250,000, and finance and services, an added 200,000. 

That means large-scale unemployment on basis of official forecast. It means 
that labor soon may be in a less favorable bargaining position. Part of the 
problem of unemployment will be solved by workers leaving the labor force. How- 
ever: White House is pressing again for national aid for unemployment insurance. 
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G.N. IRON HORSES GET CONSTANT 
GROOMING FOR TOP PERFORMANCES 


Proper Maintenance Assures 
Physical Fitness—Keystone 
of Dependable Service 


Great Northern locomotive shops and 
roundhouses aren’t very glamorous 
places. They don’t make pretty pictures. 
The men and women who work in them 
know the smell of smoke, the feel of 
grease, the heat of welding torches, the 
incessant rumble of machinery. 


They know, too, the necessity for the 
constant inspecting, servicing, repairing 
and overhauling of the big iron horses 
which pull Great Northern trains. 


Maintenance of a gigantic locomotive 
fleet entails difficulties in peacetime; but, 
stir in a war, mix with serious manpower* 
and material shortages, and the task 
becomes enormous and seemingly in- 
surmountable. The railway is licking 
that job with knowledge, determination 
and resourcefulness. 

Great Northern never has compro- 
mised on providing adequate, reliable 


*On April 1 there were more than 5,900 
G. N. employes in the Armed Forces 


The front of a locomotive boiler is known 


motive power. Traditionally, the railway 
always has insisted on peak locomotive 
performance—the keystone of depend- 
able service. 


That tradition is one of the many things 
which make Great Northern great. 


Polishing the headlight is a natural job 
for women workers. sd 





es 


The mechanism which provides even distribution of steam in a locomotive is a multiple 
valve throttle and superheater header. It weighs 11% tons. 


ar 
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Tired iron horses undergoing repairs in one of G. N.’s several large locomotive shops, 


as the “‘smoke box.” strategically located along the 8,000-mile system. 
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NATIONAL SPORTS = : : 

AWARDS DINNER 


Honoring outstanding ath- ™ 
letes of 1943 ... attended 
by nearly a thousand fans 
... and broadcast nationally, 
this Los Angeles Times-spon- 
sored event raised more than 
$3,700 this year for charity. 
Among guest-celebrities: 

Bob Hope 

Bing Crosby 

Sgt. Joe DiMaggio 

Sgt. “Red” Ruffing 

Ellsworth Vines 

A. A. Stagg 

Jim Jeffries 

Esther Williams 

Dean Cromwell 

Glenn “‘Pop” Warner 

Jim Thorpe 

PHOTOS 


Top: Bob Hope and Bing Crosby; 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, left, and Dean 
Cromwell, Bottom: Part of crowd 
attending Dinner. 

















NATIONAL SPORTS AWARDS DINNER 


Do you judge a newspaper by advertising linage and circulation? By 
those measures, The Los Angeles Times stands out on the Pacific Coast. 


But how about interest? The interest a newspaper creates for— 
and receives from—its readers is a mighty important measure, too! 


Rate The Times that way. The National Sports Awards Dinner is 
one measure. Victory Garden Clubs, Benefit Concerts, Army Shows are 
others of a continuing parade of Times-sponsored events. They’re typi- 
cal, too, of the variety of interests created by The Times. 


And response comes from all 
over Southern California .. . 
from all groups—war plant 
workers, housewives and busy 
executives. 


For this wide-scope of Times- 
doings has interest for all. It 
measures readership. Proves 
again that The Los Angeles 
Times is “Everybody’s News- 








paper.” 


_ People_ 
otf the Week 


Titie Ree U.S. Pat. Off 


Attorney General Francis Biddle is 
caught, at the moment, in a situation that 
is bringing him little comfort. Mr. Biddle’s 
difficulties stem from two sources: 

The Montgomery Ward case and the 
sedition conspiracy trial, now in progress 
in Washington. 

In the Montgomery Ward case, Mr. 
Biddle represented the Government per 
sonally. The decision to seize the mail 
order house was largely his. A torrent of 
public criticism followed. At that point, 
President Roosevelt sought to extricate the 
Attorney General, and the Administration, 
from their predicament by turning the 
property back to its owners. But criticism 
continues, and the case may be prominent 
in the presidential campaign. 

Sedition trial. Mr. Biddle’s second source 
of trouble, the sedition case, involves 29 
defendants (originally 30, but one died), 
who are accused of conspiracy to impair 
the morale and loyalty of the armed forces 





—Harris & Ewing 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 


The defendants are men and women who 
were linked before the war with one or an- 
other of the small groups and organiza- 
tions of allegedly pro-fascist, and anti- 
democratic sympathies. 

The conduct of this mass trial has 
evoked widespread criticism. The defend- 
ants and a platoon of defense attorneys 
have kept the court in an intermittent up- 
roar. Discipline and order, when present, 
have been maintained only with the great- 
est difficulty. It took a full month to seat 
a jury, partly because Prosecutor 0). John 
Rogge, a special assistant to Mr. Biddle, 
made a remark that, the judge fo ind, re- 
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A cotton harness 
GUARDS HIS LIFE 


‘Never waste a life’’ is the precept | 
and practice of our Army and Navy. 


Every American flier must be protected by a 
parachute that is perfect in every detail. No 
pains are too great to make sure that the 
chute will open the instant he pulls the rip 
cord. When that moment comes, the harness 
that holds the flier to the chute must be 
strong to hold its human cargo firm. 


Before the war and during its early months, 
parachute harness was made from linen or 
imported long-staple cotton. Those materi- 
als rapidly grew scarce. But the Army and 
Navy needed more and more parachutes, 
more and more harness. They demanded 
harness that would stand the strain as well 
or better than any ever used before. 


Drawing on years of experience in its own 
textile mills, United States Rubber Company 
scientists transformed plentiful American 
grown cotton into a new super-strength 
yarn...a yarn lighter and stronger than 
the materials used before the war. 


Today, parachute harness made from this 
Ustex yarn protects the lives of American 
fliers and paratroopers all over the world. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 
UNTREATED YARN AND USTEX YARN 

















UNTREATED 
YARN 

















Ready for instant use, the parachute is 
strapped to the flier as a seat pack. A para- 
chute is no stronger than the harness that 
holds it to the flier. It must be of great 
strength to stand two to four tons of shock 
when the parachute opens. 


Ustex yarn is as much as 70% stronger than 
untreated yarn. This means that Ustex yarn 
has more than enough strength to take up 
the tremendous strain and shock. Today 
Ustex far surpasses linen both in strength 
and lightness. 


Parachutes with harness strongly woven of 
Ustex yarn guard the lives of our fliers and 
airborne troops over every land and every 
ocean. This Navy aerial gunner is ready for 
any emergency, his chute firmly strapped to 
him by Ustex webbing. 


Listen to the New York Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W-T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. + !n Canada DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 











Is Your Estate Liquid? 


Unless the sacrifice of the best assets is 
risked, every estate needs cash—for 
taxes, for clean-up expenses. And the 
surest way to provide it is through life 
insurance. 


Ask for our booklet on this subject. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A precision made calculating instrument that is so completely 
automatic that all mental and physical effort has been elim- 
inated from its operation. These fully automatic calculators are 
the solution of the problem created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. Today FRIDEN CALCULATORS are 
AVAILABLE, when applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write 
your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT +» SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 





quired dismissal of a number of prospective 
jurors. Then, Mr. Rogge’s opening state- 
ment was interrupted by a half hour of 
booing, cat-calling and tumult from the .” 
defendants. 


Members of the bar, of Congress, and 
others have been looking on with consider- 
able distaste. There has been criticism that 
the Government’s case was poorly organ- 
ized. Some contend that the defendants 
should have been tried separately, or in 
small groups. Others have asserted that the 
case should not have been brought at all, 
that the defendants, regardless of their 
views, are ineffectual, and not worth the 
sums of money that the trial is costing 

Mr. Biddle and the sedition trial. Since 
Pearl Harbor, Mr. Biddle has been active 
in the campaign to suppress any sedition- 
ist tendencies, wherever they might arise. 
That is part of his job as Attorney Gen- 
eral. The decision to bring the present 
alleged seditionists to trial was, in the 
course of things, approved by him. To 
that extent, responsibility for the case, 
both past and future—and it will be in 
the courts for a long while—rests with him. 

Mr. Biddle, personally. Mr. Biddle him- 
self is an ever-embattled liberal and cham- 
pion of labor. As a liberal, he always has 
regarded any small trend toward fascism 
with distrust and suspicion; hence his 
attitude toward the alleged seditionists. 
And it was as a champion of labor that 
he took over Montgomery Ward. Once, in 
fact, Mr. Biddle called the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration a labor government. 

Liberalism, he always has maintained, 
nust be defended both in war and in peace. 
New Deal accomplishments, he says, are 
due to the fact that those connected with 
the Administration are “not just a group 
of theorists or liberals, but a_ political 
party tied up with the labor movement 
under an able political leader.” The “po- 
litical trench” must be held throughout the 
war, he says, because the opponents of 
liberalism are going to continue their fight, 
anyway. As an implement in that fight, 
Mr. Biddle approves the CIO Political 
Action Committee. He has said he does 
not consider the Committee’s $700,000 
fund for political activities a violation of 
the Smith-Connally Law, which forbids 
union contributions to political parties. 

Mr. Biddle, like President Roosevelt, 
was born to wealth and social position, 
went to Groton and Harvard and picked 
up his liberal attitude along the way. Per- 
sonally, he is friendly, energetic, and pos- 
sessed of an alert and argumentative mind. 
In addition to writing court briefs, he also 
has written a novel, “Llanfear Pattern” and 
a book on the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whom he served for a year as & 
private secretary. 

But, just now, Mr. Biddle is in a more 
conspicuous position. And, as things stand, 
his difficulties seem likely to grow, not 
diminish, in the period ahead. 
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lt hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
































No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

But with our house more crowded than ever, and 
many of our guests engaged in war work, there’s 
bound to be a heavy strain on our switchboard. 
And with a good percentage of our 
skilled employees in the Armed 
Forces, there are naturally occasional 


i= 
a 


delays in one type of service or an- 
other. And also, we'll admit, a very occasional slip-up.* 








Which brings up this fact of wartime life: 





There just are not enough rooms available to 
accommodate everybody who wants one. 





But wartime travelers can ease this situation, and 
help each other tremendously, by observing these 
“3 Golden Rules”: 
1—Reserve rooms well in advance, specifying hour 
of arrival and date of departure. 





2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


3—Release rooms as early as possible on day of 
departure. 


*But ask any man who travels to New York these 
days, and he’ll tell you that Hotel Pennsylvania 
rooms, food, and service are well above average, and 
well worth seeking... as they always have been. 











YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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The fertile fields of Puerto Rico’s 
sugar plantations and the skill of her 
master distillers combine to produce 
this mellow, superior rum. Remember 
always tosay Don Q...as in Quality. 





Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U, S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY +» IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








“Important letters to be seen by | 
several departments were delayed or | 
misplaced. Now, we make photo- | 
copies of all important letters, in- | 
quiries, orders, accounting records | 
«Ha need them.” You, too, | ge ee. 8 : 
will like the way A-PE-CO photo- | : - y * + 
copies expedite office and ed cack ROMAN AMMUNITION WORE 
for all departments — save time; In designing and manufacturing ammunition hoists 
avoid mistakes. Any girl or boy ote om Ege we were confronted by two 
makes A-PE-CO photo-copies of _One—how to get shells and powder from maga- 
anything written, printed, drawn or | 7/”¢ to sum turret fast? 


~* . 4 


. *« 4 he w 6 °O 7 j 7, 90 
photographed. Ne technical training Two—how to construct the hoist so that shock 
anism? 
In thousands of business houses it’s We solved both problems. Simply by adapting the 
indispensable. of ammunition hoists. 
Roto Drive is a principle of operation based on 
ig PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. | simple—fiexible—adaptable. 
- Clark St., Dept. LC-54 Chicago 14, Ill, ‘Roto Drive is not a ‘‘cure all’’. There may be 
In Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. problems it can’t solve. But Roto Drive has foun 
sound application in many fields. We think it 
A- p | Cc 0 of men, material and merchandise. 
Believe us? We hope you don’t. Indeed, we 
Drive can reduce costs by helping move men, 
Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime material and merchandise better and faster, 
+) PHOTO-COPYER 
| 156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS ¢ ROTO-WAITERS * DUMB WAITERS 


3 . cd vibration would not injure the operating mech- 
needed. Get this new business habit. 
exclusive Sedgwick Roto Drive to the peculiarities 
Send for A-PE-CQ folder now? 
the controlled movement of endless chain. It is 
Representatives in Principal Cities. | some “‘man’’ handling and materials handlin 
| s0 
| will solve most problems involving the movement 
od Photo Exact “ Copies | hope you will want to see for yourself how Roto 
ia 
= | Sedgurich MACHINE WORKS 
HOISTS ¢ MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


High Wages vs. Unemployment 


Sir:—Unions don’t seem to realize that 
wage increases are added to costs and must 
be paid by consumers and that employes 
and employers are both consumers. They 
don’t seem to realize that it is not nearly 
so important how many dollars we get for 
our services or products as it is how much 
our dollars buy. Last, but not least, they 
don’t seem to realize that the more people 
make, the more they can deposit in banks, 
pay off loans and buy that which gives 
employment. They are so intensely inter- 
ested in higher wages that they seem to be 
totally oblivious to the danger of unem- 
ployment of tragic proportions. 
Lancaster, Ohio J. Ketter Kirn, Sr. 


* * * 


Inadequate Military Training? 

Sir:—W. S. C.’s letter in your “Yeas and 
Nays”, May 5 issue, is very pertinent in 
view of all the testimony given last year 
by the War Department. It was then stat- 
ed that all the boys would have at least a 
year’s training before seeing action. 

My son, aged 18 when inducted last Au- 
gust, is now in the New Guinea jungles 
and until his arrival in Australia about the 
middle of February had had only the regu- 
lar basic 17-week training. What assurance 
is there that he will be in training eight 
months more, or one month for that mat- 
ter? It is a very disturbing feeling for 
those of us who have given up these “kids.” 


New York, N.Y. W.H.B. 


* %* 


A Plan for Gas Rationing 


Sir:—Since the OPA has 
failed to control the rationing of gasoline, 
and the black markets seem to have taken 
over the distribution, there should be some 
drastic changes in the system. 


obviously 


If only people who are employed or in 
business are entitled to gas, then the prob- 
lem of seeing that they are provided could 
revert to the employers, who have to sign 
the forms anyway to verify their eligi- 
bility. These could be notarized and sent 
to OPA, which, in turn, would mail the 
ration coupons. Others, not employed, 
could go to their local boards as usual. 
This would save many man-hours for em- 
ployes who have to visit the ration boards. 


Salt Lake City, Utah A.R.K. 
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If you could cut 10 seconds off the 
time it takes to figure and record and 


report John Polatti’s pay. 


And could save those same 10.seconds 
on every one of the thousands of names 
on your payroll... 


You'd really “save the day” if you've 
a heavily-burdened payroll department! 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting 
Machines can save those precious sec- 


onds for you! 


Read these time-saving Sundstrand 
Payroll Machine advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of tie highest order... 





Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automa- 
tically computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 
ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 


cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatic- 
ally computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 


automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 

A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 
hours of man power and woman power. 

* * * 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding-Figuring Machines and Supplies - One Park Avenue, New York 16, W. Y. 
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Move to End U. S.-Argentine Split . . . Silent Campaign 
For FDR? ... Why Neutrals Hesitate to Join Allies 


Josef Stalin has somewhat flabber- 
gasted President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill by the harshness 
of the terms that he insists must be 
imposed upon Germany once she sur- 
renders. 


x & #& 


The British are hesitant about press- 
ing neutral nations like Sweden and 
Spain to the limit in order to stop the 
flow of vital war materials to Ger- 
many. British pressure forced U.S. 
to go less far than it wanted to go in 
its demands on Spain. U.S. attitude 
is influenced by the conclusion that 
German war industry could be slowed 
nearly to a stop in five months if sup- 
port of neutral nations could be elimi- 
nated. British attitude is influenced by 
postwar trade considerations. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace will take a specially 
designed plow and 200 pounds of spe- 
cial seeds to Chiang Kai-shek as his 


state present in visiting China. The , 


plow and seeds are offered as part of 
the answer to China’s farm problem. 


es Ff ¢ 


It is true that State Under Secretary 
Edward Stettinius, after his return 
from London, talked with newspaper- 
men a little too freely to please State 
Secretary Cordell Hull, but any ruffled 
feelings now are smoothed over. 


* © «@& 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, when dealing 
with the question of political power in 
France, insists that he is the final 
authority, but, when treating of mat- 
ters that involve use of the French 
gold reserve to pay bills for goods that 
no longer are qualified for Lend-Lease, 
he argues that this gold is the property 
of metropolitan France and cannot be 
touched by him. 


xk * 


Russia’s Stalin devoted so much at- 
tention to a Polish-American priest 
because he was looking for a way to 
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try to divide the Catholic rank and 
file from the Church leadership, which 
is not friendly to the Russian regime. 


xk * 


It will not be surprising to see a rush 
of neutral nations to get aboard the 
Allied bandwagon if invasion oper- 
ations turn out successfully. At pres- 
ent, several of these nations, includ- 
ing Sweden, Spain and Turkey, as well 
as the belligerent Finland, are skepti- 
cal of U.S.-British determination to 
win a decisive victory if the cost in 
men proves to be high. 


x *k * 


Chester Bowles, as OPA Administra- 
tor, went somewhat further than Mar- 
vin Jones, as War Food Administra- 
tor, wanted to go when he ended most 
rationing of meats and canned goods. 
It now may be difficult to restore ra- 
tioning without political repercussions 
when restoration becomes necessary, as 
it probably will before many months. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull was not at all pleased by 
the meeting of the Inter-American 
Development Commissions, called by 
the Co-ordinator for Inter-American 
Affairs, on the ground that this was 
the type of meeting that the State De- 
partment should sponsor after more 
thorough preparation. 


x k * 


Russia’s Government might be willing 
to deal with the Polish Government in 
London if that Government would rid 
itself of its members who are proposing 
that Poland serve as a spearhead of 
attack against Russia as soon as pos- 
sible after the present war in an effort 
to knock out the Russians before they 
recover from this war’s effect. 


& & @ 


U.S. is about ready to recognize the 
present Government of Bolivia, which 
it has refused to recognize on the 
ground that it had ties with Argen- 
tina. Also a way out is being looked for 


in the impasse of relations with Ar- 
gentina. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is being told that he 
will not be expected to make any sort 
of personal campaign in agreeing to 
accept a fourth nomination and to 
seek a fourth term. If the war is under 
way throughout the campaign period, 
it is doubtful if the President will give 
any sign that he recognizes the ex- 
istence of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
who will be the Republican nominee. 


x *«* * 


Members of Congress who thought 
there was political capital in an anti- 
labor stand are altering their opinion 
somewhat after the experience of sev- 
eral candidates who have bumped 
against the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee. Calvin Baldwin, who is 
running that Committee, not long ago 
was being given a rough ride by some 
of the Congressmen he now is gunning 
for. Mr. Baldwin had headed the 
Farm Security Administration. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau is pressing Mr. 
Roosevelt to decide in favor of an 
early conference of representatives of 
United Nations governments to act 
formally on plans for an International 
Monetary Fund. 


x * * 


Confidential reports from Brazil re- 
veal that fewer than 10,000 workers 
actually went into the Amazon jungle 
to tap wild rubber trees, as compared 
with the 50,000 or more who, under 
the original plan, were expected to go. 


x *&* * 


President Roosevelt, in communica- 
tions with other Allied leaders, has 
urged that some fundamental deci- 
sions about postwar treatment of Ger- 
many be delayed till after opening of 
the second front, because he wants to 
see whether the German people will 
throw out the Nazi-militarist regime. 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


¥.. Intelligence Department has already re- 


ported that occasionally Dewar’s is not available 
as usual. But grand strategy dictates waiting for 
this superb Scotch. Because Dewar’s quality—winner 


of sixty world honours—is still available as usual! 





HONOURS OF 
LUT } Hi 


( Captain) 


Mysore — Vittoria — Peninsula — Waterloo 
Egypt, 1882, 1884 — Defense of Ladysmith 
Marne, 1914, ’18—Cambrai 1917—Vittcrio Veneto 1917, °18 


HONOURS OF 
‘ B) IH} / ite 


Award, Lucerne, a b honouring Dewar's 
Switzerland, 1923 3 White Label for 

. one of more . ; 7 Excellence in Scotch 
than 60 medals Rae Der. Whisky. 
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White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 








“White Label 


Sposa 08, TTARS Ong % 4 
and Victoria Vat EBURE Son = 











THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof e BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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“Man, fine tobacco” 


...thats LUCKY STRIKE 
tobacco! 


yes, Lucky STRIKE 
means fine tobacco 





